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ek AN ENCOURAGING SURVEY 

wee HE war-review given to the House of Commons by Mr. and to good effect against the common enemy, and is needed 

: for Attlee on Wednesday was comprehensive and encou- there even more urgently than in Britain. No doubt White- 

— ging. The chief danger, indeed, today is over-confidence. hall was fully consulted before the agreement was concluded. 

-— There is no theatre of war in which things are not going worse It must be recognised that full help to Russia inevitably means 
for Hitler than he would wish, even though not as well for less direct help to us. But the war is a single war. The common 
us as we would desire In spite of the grandiloquent claims object is to inflict the heaviest possible blows on the Germans 

DN Bf embodied in the German official survey issued on Wednesday wherever their forces are to be found ; and in the near future 

1 the conclusion that Russian resistance is as strong as ever it is likely that more damaging attacks can be made upon them 

se on the Eastern than on the Western front. The prospect of 





gems fully justified. The Russian High Command is con- 
vinced that Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev will all be held ; 

ev en if they were not Hitler would not have defeated Russia, 
or come near it. Hitler is just as far from winning the Battle 
of the Atlantic ; with the end of summer approaching and our 
anti-submarine equipment steadily increasing in volume and 
ficiency, it is safe to say that he cannot win it, though our 
losses continue to be serious and in their cumulative effect 
impose still the necessity for the most rigorous restriction of 
imports. On the other side, the tale told by Mr. Attlee of 
Axis shipping destroyed or seriously damaged—459,000 tons 
in July—is remarkable and impressive. Over and above this 
stands the growing ascendency of the Royal Air Force, the 
greatly increased strength of our army in Egypt, portending 
inevitably fresh movements in Libya, and the visible effects of 
America’s vast industrial mobilisation. Against that must be 
set the fact that we stand on the verge of a new war in the Far 
East—the warnings issued by Mr. Eden and Mr. Cordell Hull 
regarding Japan’s attitude towards Thailand is evidence of the 
situation there—and the signs of fresh German 
pressure on Vichy. The general outlook, in short, is good, but 
will only remain so if every citizen of every Allied State, 
particularly our own, maintains vigilance and effort unrelaxed. 
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American Supplies for Russia 

Mr. Harry Hopkins’ visits to Moscow and London and the 
talks between American officials and the Russian Military 
Mission have led to an agreement of far-reaching importance. 
The United States has promised to provide military supplies 












for Russia to the fullest possible extent. The delivery of 
Materials is be expedited, and in spite of the shipping- 
shortage request for transport in American vessels is to 
be favourably considered. This means that the United States 





has come to the conclusion that Russia is capable of putting 
up a formidable and prolonged resistance to the German 
invaders, and that material sent to the Soviet battle-areas, so 
far from being likely to be too late, can be used immediately 







some reduction in the expected increase of American supplies 
to Britain puts a greater responsibility upon those engaged in 
our home production. What matters is that supplies should 
go to the points where they are most needed for effective use 
against the enemy. It must not be overlooked that the British 
Empire too is sending materials to Russia, and will get back 
material of which Russia has a superfluity. 


Mr. Churchill and India 

In its debate on India a week ago the House of Commons 
accurately reflected the general opinion of the country regard- 
ing the relations between that country and Great Britain. It 
approved the recent enlargement of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council so as to give that body a substantial majority of non- 
official Indians, and the establishment of the almost wholly 
Indian National Defence Council, on which members from 
British India and the Indian States sit on equal terms; and at 
the same time there was obviously a large measure of concur- 
rence with the suggestion, put forward by members as experi- 
enced in Indian problems as Sir George Schuster and Sir Stan- 
ley Reed, that Mr. Churchill should seek an early opportunity 
to make a statement regarding the future of India himself. The 
Prime Minister may or may not deem it proper to take that 
course, but the arguments in favour of it are on the surface 
overwhelming. Mr. Churchill was originally the most vigorous 
the present Government of India Act, though to 
his credit he ceased ettacking the measure the moment it became 
law. Admirably, therefore, Mr. Amery has spoken about 
India, the same sentiments expressed by the Prime Minister 
would carry far greater weight in India. But there is more 
than that. There is nowhere where the position of India is 
more persistently misrepresented (not by Americans) than in 
the United States and nowhere where Mr. Churchill is listened 
to with more concentrated attention. He would appear to have 
it in his power to do incalculable good by a single speech. 
Meanwhile if the new Executive Council and the National 
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122 THE SPECTATOR, 
Defence Council show themselves capable of harmonious and 
constructive discussions the whole situation in India will take 
on a new aspect. The drop in Congress membership (accord- 
ing to The Times) from 4,500,000 before the war to 3,000,000 
in 1939-40 and approximately 1,500,000 today is highly signifi- 
cant as indicating a healthy impatience with polemic politics. 


Vichy and the African Bases 


In view of the pressure which Germany has been apply- 
ing to the Vichy Government for permission to occupy Dakar 
and French bases in North Africa, Mr. Sumner Welles has 
spoken with welcome frankness on America’s attitude, and 
had a warning conveyed to Marshal Pétain personally by the 
American Ambassador, Admiral Leahy, who stated that the 
United States would not maintain the same friendly relations 
with France if Vichy succumbed to the German demands. 
Mr. Sumner Welles had insisted that the surrender of Indo- 
China, already accomplished, and the threatened surrender of 
Dakar, were questions vital’y affecting American security. The 
American protest might be expected to have had the more 
weight at Vichy in view of the fact that Germany has her 
hands pretty full in Russia. Also even the Vichy Government 
must have been disturbed by the many remarkable evidences 
which show that the French public is getting restive at the 
increasingly pro-German policy of the Government. Vichy is 
reported to have given assurances that she has no intention 
of yielding up the bases. But Admiral Darlan, determined 
to be not less pro-German than his rival Laval, who is in- 
triguing in the background, has still to be reckoned with ; and 
on the top of the “ honourable ” assurances from Vichy comes 
the sinister news that Darlan is to be given “ full responsibility ” 
for African policy, and that Weygand is to be under his orders. 
Britain and America must be prepared for any treachery while 
France is under its present directors. 


World Economic Planning 


Mr. Eden has shown himself alive to the necessity of 
laying plans now to deal with the economic situation of the 
world after the war, and of organising to that end the good 
will of the heads of Allied Governments, many of them now in 
London. We must be planning, he said last week, the “ shape 
of things to come,” so that the “ cease fire” will find us ready 
to act. Arrangements are already being made for a public 
conference of economic experts of the British and Allied 
Governments, which held their first historic meeting on June 
12th. On the political side conspicuous progress has been 
made in the series of agreements between Allied Governments. 
The economic side is of equal importance. Already the British 
Government has been preparing huge reserves of food in 
Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere for the relief of any 
country that throws off the German yoke and of all needy 
countries when the war is over, and Mr. Eden has stated the 
desire of Great Britain to work with others, and especially the 
United States, not only to prevent starvation, but also to deal 
with currency problems and avert unemployment arising from 
fluctuating prices and markets. One of the mistakes of 1919 
was the failure to keep the successful and efficient Supreme 
Economic Council in being. That kind of mistake must not 
be made again. 


Neglected Coal Supplies 

The country is threatened with a shortage of coal during the 
coming winter through the neglect of the Government to fore- 
see a situation that was bound to occur. No fewer than 100,000 
men have been allowed to leave the industry since the war, 
75,000 of them in the last twelve months. Instead of accumu- 
lating reserves in the earlier period when there was a fall in 
exports men were allowed to leave, some for the Forces, some 
for more lucrative jobs in war industry. The fault is not that 
of Mr. Grenfell, the Secretary for Mines. He has foreseen 
the situation, and uttered his warning, but the War Office has 
refused to release men from the Army, and still does. Hence 
we are faced with a real coal-shortage which, if war-iadustry 
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is to be undisturbed, will impose the hardship of fue] 
on private consumers and necessitate reduction of 
Measures have been taken to secure the return of Miners 
other industries. 97,000 have been registered, 6,2 fry 
returned, and 25,000 have expressed willingness to a 
Measures also have been taken for the better feeding Ge 
men, so that they may work harder and longer. But the te 
obvious step which the War Cabinet ought to insist was 
not promised or contemplated—the return of men, and ich 
from the Army. The need for these men in the ala’ 
greater than any other need in view of the part played by a 
in the life of any industrial country. 





Religion and Citizenship 


The memorial on Christian education presented by Lond 
Wolmer to the Prime Minister on behalf of 72 Peers and 1¢) 
Members of Parliament gains in importance in that it emanates 
not from the titular heads of the Churches, but from over 20 
lay legislators. The force of their case is undeniable. We are 
fighting, as we are being continually and justly Teminded, jp 
defence of Christian civilisation against a materialist paganism 
If Christian civilisation is worth fighting for it is worth unde. 
standing. The qualities that compose it are too easily taka 
for granted. They are accepted as an essential part of civilis. 
tion rather than as an essential part of Christianity, and th: 
influence of Christianity on national life is obscured by a vagy 
assumption that progress is something inevitable and automatic 
Hence the insistence of the signatories of the memorial on th: 
need in every school for instruction in what is called religions 
knowledge. That involves, first, definition. What is religious 
knowledge? Not certainly the mere acceptance of fact o 
dogma, but something much more like what is suggested by the 
assertion that “we needs must love the highest when we se 
it.” If the children in the schools are to be shown that, there 
must be teachers who have seen it themselves and are qualified 
to show it. And they must be secured without the impositioa 
of anything like a discriminatory religious test; it is unsatisfac- 
tory that a teacher should owe his appointment to religious pro- 
fessions. There is a difficulty here, but it must be overcome, 
for the memorialists in their main contentions are undoubtedly 
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right. They have raised a question that n:ay be vital for this 
country’s future, and neither they nor the Prime Minister nor 
the President of the Board of Education ought to let it drop. 


Labour and the Communist Party 


The Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress could not 
be expected to adopt any other attitude to the Communist 
Party than that defined in the statement they issued last week. 
In this they say that while they cordially welcome the alliance 
with Russia in the fight against Germany they do not see in 
this a reason for collaboration with Communism at home. Itis 
still fresh in the memory of Labour leaders that throughout the 
war, till Russia came in, the British Communist Party has done 
its utmost to weaken the national effort and to misrepresent 
the purposes of the Labour movement in resisting Hitlerism. 
There is nothing inconsistent in Labour’s attitude in supporting 
the alliance with the Soviet Union and rejecting co-operation 
with the Communist Party. To fight willingly side by side 
with the Russians does not mean to accept their form a 
government as desirable for Great Britain. The Labour Party 
in Britain long ago took its decision to fight for Socialism by 
constitutional means and in the interests of democracy. The 
Communist Party took the opposite view, and co-operation was 
impracticable. The Labour Party could not work with a party 
which took orders from abroad, nor can it even when Russia is 
our ally. 

* 


* * + 


We are very glad to be able to announce that Mr. Harold 
Nicolson will resume his weekly commentary on men and 
things in next week’s Spectator, under the general heading 
“ Marginal Comment.” 


— 
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nee HE war which is blazing in Europe and is smouldering 
64 hay towards a new outbreak in Africa has not yet, apart 
© retun Mf from the brief operations in Iraq and Syria, reached Asia. 
PE Of tell sia, it is true, has had a war of its own, between Japan 
t the cl ..4 China, for four years and more, but that, though it 
Upon is ay soon be merged in the general conflict, had originally 
» Wl nothing to do with Europe. Today all Asia is tinder waiting 
by. SF iy be fired. When, and whether, the spark shall be set to 

” it ests with Japan. The fact that in any conflagration so 
gated Japan would inevitably see the roof over her own 
head consumed gives no warrant for the assurance that she 
Already she has put herself in a 

























by Long f will hold her hand. 

and 1) position 1n which the only alternative to war is retreat, and 
emanate; the loss of face which the latter course would involve 
OVer 20) | would be such as her Government could not survive. In 
We ae ff any case, the Army is dominant, and the generals are pre- 
ded, in ff sated for war, but not for compromise. We shall do well 
‘Banism, F iy shape our plans in the light of the probabilities, though 
te they may not yet be certainties, and prepare for war 
civil initiated by Japan. She has occupied Indo-China, thanks 
and the 10 the Vichy Government's capitulation to menace, she is 
a Vague threatening the adjacent Thailand, and north of Thailand 
‘omatic | Indo-China has a common frontier with Burma. Japan 
on th: § has put herself in a position to strike across that frontier— 
sligious | a move which, if it were made, would mean immediate war 
figious § with Britain. 

act orf We stand so near as that to an Asiatic war on a major 
by the Br scale. Japan’s leaders are well aware of it. “ The situa- 
Ne SF tion,” said Admiral Sakonji, the Minister of Industry and 
ne Commerce, on Saturday, “is so tense that a single spark 
sition @ Would be enough to cause an explosion.” The explosion, 
tisfac. if it comes, will shake the whole continent, from the Dutch 
s prof Indies to the Arctic, and leave hardly a single Asiatic 
ome, § country unaffected. Nothing, of course, would give Hitler 
edly § greater satisfaction, for the resultant preoccupation of the 
this # American fleet in the Pacific and the diversion of con- 
nor # siderable British forces to Asia, and the detention of 


P- ff Russian there, would materially improve his military posi- 
tion in Europe. Not merely, therefore, is it certain that 
Hitler has been exerting every effort to drive Japan into 
a belligerence, and still is, but the possibility must at least 
ok | faced that there is shaping in his mind the conception 
ne § Of 2 vast twofold attack on British territories in Asia— 
jp § India, Burma and Malaya—Japan striking from the east, 
tis § ond German forces driving through the Caucasus or Turkey 
the § and Iran to the North-West Frontier. No such threat has 
me § reality yet, and Russian resistance in the ome case and 
at fF the prospect of American intervention in the other go 
m.— some way towards frustrating so grandiose a project in 
ng f advance. But our business is to prepare for eventualities, 
of and among them this must certainly be reckoned. 





, Meanwhile there are more immediate probabilities. 
" Japan is at the same time moving troops south into Indo- 


» China, and north to the Siberian frontier. Both are 
«| ‘essentially aggressive moves. No one was threatening her 
sf anywhere. Remaining passive in relation to the European 
yf War she could have devoted herself to the prosecution of 
her war against China, and been able to arrest the further 
degeneration of her economic position, if not to retrieve it. 
As it is, in a gamble on the defeat of Britain and Russia, she 
is taking a course which may well prove suicidal. That is 
her affair. But other States have to take what measures 
they may to reduce the injury her process of felo de se may 
do them. A good beginning has been made. The prompti- 
tude and the extent of the economic sanctions imposed 
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THE WAR 


by the United States, and the whole of the British Com- 
monwealth are all that could be desired, provided there 
is no disposition on either side of the Atlantic to mitigate 
the force of the embargo by permitting the continuance of 
trade under a licensing-system. There will be no such 
disposition here, and the vigour of the declarations made 
by Mr. Cordell Hull on Monday, on his welcome return 
to his duties after prolonged absence through illness, give 
Japan little ground for hoping for any tenderness in that 
quarter. American opinion as a whole, indeed, feels, if 
anything, more strongly about Japan than about Germany. 
Even the isolationists would acquiesce readily in any steps 
—not, in this case “ short of war”—that the Government 
might think necessary to curb Japanese ambitions. Where 
those ambitions will find vent is not yet clear. Japan 
is Moving cautiously, in the face of certain vital uncertain- 
ties. If she struck south at Burma or Malaya or the Dutch 
East Indies, would that bring in Russia—who is capable 
of bombing Tokyo and other Japanese cities from Vladi- 
vostok? If, on the other hand, she profited by Russia’s 
preoccupations in Europe to invade Siberia, would America 
come to Russia’s aid? On the whole, the tendency in 
Tokyo appears to be to avoid any decisive commitment 
till Germany’s prospects are revealed more clearly. The 
Tripartite Agreement can be involved or ignored at will. 

In such circumstances the duty of the British Common- 
wealth and the United States is plain, and nowhere is there 
any misconception about it. America’s concern is with 
the defence of the Philippines, with naval dispositions to 
meet any eventuality in the Western Pacific, and with the 
provision of full material support for China. Ours is still 
more extensive, for we have western Asia to think of as 
well as eastern, and moves by Hitler as well as moves by 
the Japanese to counter. Some countering has already 
been carried out to good effect. The Iraq rebellion has 
been crushed, and the danger of a German occupation of 
Syria removed. But the position has not been fully con- 
solidated in either country, as it is imperative, in view 
of a possible German attack on Turkey, that it should be. 
Nor is the position in Iran satisfactory. The penetration 
of large numbers of German civilians—civilian only till 
they find it convenient to don their uniforms—is notorious, 
and though Riza Khan Pehlevi’s government has gone some 
way towards meeting British demands in this respect, it 
has not gone far enough. In view of the strategic position 
of Iran, and the importance of its oil-supplies, we can take 
no risks there. Britain and Russia both stand on Iran’s 
frontiers ; Germany is still far distant. British and Russian 
diplomacy, working in welcome and unaccustomed harmony 
at Teheran, and exerting all necessary pressure, should be 
capable of exacting such safeguards as are deemed requisite 
to restrain Iran from a departure from neutrality which 
would be as fatal to herself as detrimental to us. 

But war in the Far East must still be reckoned more 
probable than not. Japan will avoid it if she can, at any rate 
while she thinks the issue in Europe still uncertain. Her 
policy is to gain her ends without fighting if possible. She 
has succeeded in Indo-China. She hopes to succeed in 
Thailand. She will in the first instance intensify her attacks 
on the Burma Road on the Chinese rather than the Burmese 
side of the frontier. But the economic sanctions, particu- 
larly the total ban which President Roosevelt has imposed 
on the export of aviation-spirit to Japan, if ruthlessly 
applied, must lead to surrender or war—and there are few 
signs that Japan is in the mood for surrender. It would 
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mean the abandonment once for all of her claims to what is 
called in pious jargon a “ co-prosperity sphere ” in Eastern 
Asia, and removal of the menace of Japanese domination 
in that area. Rather than assent to that the present 
Government at Tokyo would probably choose to fight, even 
if it meant fighting Britain, America, Russia, China, and 
the Dutch Indies simultaneously, as it almost certainly 
would, for the so-called A, B, C, D front is growing in 
solidarity daily, and Russia is too closely associated now 
with Britain and the United States to leave them without 
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the support which she is capable of giving effectively; The 
NY Bb 


north-east Asia. The news of the arrival of 
British reinforcements at Singapore is Particular} 
come, and so equally is the evidence of India’s increas; 
efficiency as an arsenal for the supply of our armj r 
the East. Mussolini, in a speech on Monday, which , : 
vided an unexpected reminder of his continued exist 

expressed himself confident of the victory of the pee. 
Powers over Britain, America and Russia. There are 
conspicuous signs of that confidence at T okyo. " 


Y We. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


RTURBATION in various quarters has been caused by an 

awkward little phrase in a recent Times leader, to the effect 
that after the war “ Leadership in Eastern Europe . . . can 
fall only to Germany or Russia”—countries like Poland and 
Turkey having no desire to recognise either German or Russian 
leadership. The Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times 
has hastened to explain that leadership does not mean domina- 
tion, but the very next sentence in the original article read: 
“Neither Great Britain nor the United States can exercise, or 
will aspire to exercise, any predominant role in these regions.” 
The argument that leadership means predominant role but 
does not mean domination seems rather one for purists. The 
fact is that while the framework of the future European polity 
remains undetermined—it must be a society of States equal, 
except temporarily for the defeated countries, in rights though 
not in strength—any suggestion that Britain might wash her 
hands of Europe as she was accused of doing after the last 
war is likely to alarm our Eastern European friends, like the 
Poles, for whom we entered the war, the Turks, who have stood 
staunchly by their agreements with us, the Greeks and the 
Yugoslavs. No doubt in time regional blocs in Europe will 
emerge, and our primary interest will be in the west, but it 
is well to recognise how sensitive our eastern allies are to any 
hint of a loosening of relations with them at this moment. 


* * * . 


The habit of celebrating centenaries is good; whether semi- 
centenaries deserve it I am not quite sure (nor am I that my 
phraseology is right). But no one will grudge Switzerland the 
just satisfaction she derives from recalling that her con- 
federation took its rise when the three forest cantons of 
Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden formed themselves into a 
defensive League (not a federation—there was no joint govern- 
ment) 650 years ago this month. King George did well to 
send the President of the Swiss Confederation, which in 1941 
embraces 22 cantons, a telegram of warm congratulation. 
Switzerland today is an island of freedom surrounded by a 
sea of tyranny, and that freedom is maintained to a remarkable 
degree in the face of external menace. Speech is free, the 
Press is free, worship is free, education is free. The three 
racial strains, French, German and Italian, are indistinguish- 
able politically, and all three languages have official status. 
And Switzerland, to its infinite credit, is still a place of refuge 
for the oppressed of other lands. 


« * * * 


I can find little to admire in the new note in the B.B.C.’s 
references to Germany. The broadcast addressed to Herr von 
Ribbentrop last Saturday was widely reported, but abuse is 
singularly easy ; abuse of a British politician by the German 
radio has not the result of lowering his prestige gravely in this 
country. Ribbentrop was styled a “ champagne-peddler "—a 
facile phrase to coin, but is there anything peculiarly dis- 
creditable in travelling in champagne? The leader of the House 
of Lords has not forfeited most people’s respect, though perhaps 
he has the B.B.C.’s, through his lucrative association with 
beer. Mr. Quentin Reynolds achieved a tour de force on new 
lines, but his imitators have not been impressive The 
Ribbentrop diatribe made me think not of Mr. Reynolds but of 
the Lower School. Then there was last Sunday’s announce- 


ment of a raid on Berlin, “the beginning of Germany’; 
winter season,” and “ merely a foretaste of what is in store” 
The bombing of any agglomeration of some millions of humas 
beings is a hideous and loathsome business. Is it not enough 
to tell the story objectively and leave it at that? Gloating ani 
boasting are no part of the stern business of war. 


* « * * 


I am glad to see the appointments of Mr. R. J. Cruikshank 
editor of the Star, to be head of the American Division, and ¢ 
Mr. Francis Williams, late editor of the Daily Herald, to ty 
Controller of Press and Censorship, at the Ministry of Inform. 
tion. The fact that both are journalists is good, the fact thy 
both are or have been editors is better, for an editor has pre. 
cisely the administrative experience needed in the higher posy 
in the Ministry, as well, of course, as the journalistic knowledge 
and flair which took him to the chief position on his paper. Bu 
there are two sides to this. There was never a time when good 
editors—like Mr. Cruikshank—were more needed in their own 
editorial chairs. Only the immense importance of the American 
Division at this juncture would convince me that his translation 
was, on balance, for the public good. 


* * * * 


Great men’s recreations sometimes have political repercus- 
sions. At a public luncheon last week a well-known Amer- 
can speaker observed that whenever President Roosevelt went 
on a sea-trip he came back, after the interval for reflection 
and decision, to announce some political step of the first im 
portance. General Franco, I am told, takes more prolonged 
spells off work, and generally comes back to make some pungent 
declaration. Whether the Spanish leader is at the moment 
doing a spell on or a spell off I am not sure, but Mr. Roos- 
velt, as all the world knows, is on a yachting-tour, route and 
destination unknown. He should be back by about Sunday. 


* * * * 


More light on army petrol. “A lieutenant explained to th 
Bench how the men had a surplus of petrol. They entered 
on a ‘works ticket’ for a lorry the period of time the lory 
was run, without being exact. The actual period was generally 
less than the stated period, and thus a surplus arose.” The 
surplus was sold to a civilian, who was fined {£50 for receiving 
petrol knowing it to have been stolen. It is fair to add thata 
police inspector said that the soldiers concerned were being 
dealt with by the army authorities, through whom the affair 
came to light. But have army lorries no speedometers? 1 
consumption never checked against mileage? 


* * * * 


Some of Germany’s Atlantic victories are won rather easily. 
Not long ago an Allied ship sailed from somewhere in Britain 
for somewhere in Africa with passengers and a cargo of aero 
planes. When she was six days out her passengers (one af 
whom tells me the story) heard the German radio give a ful 
description of her, with precisely accurate mention of the 
number of planes she was carrying. It was added that sh 
had been sunk by a U-boat. That rather marred the perfection 
of the performance. She had not even been attacked. 

JANUS. 
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The War Surveyed 
Zz RUSSIAN 


es which have made their appearance in the 

Russian communiqués do not appear to suggest that the 
third German thrust has begun, though they may be an attempt 
he utmost in preparation for it the impetus 
of advances already made. They represent dangers; but 
Russia has lived dangerously for some weeks and, in the main 
area, has fought the Germans to a standstill. A day or two ago 
it might have been said that the Leningrad area had proved 
the most intractable of all. North of Lake Peipsi the attack has 
not even begun to appear. In Estonia the Germans claim to 
be “annihilating ” Russians with a wearisome monotony and 
then finding them “still retreating.” It must be admitted 
that the troops in this area have fought amazingly well when 
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it is remembered that the Germans reached Dorpat (Tortu) on 
July 3rd. On the Finnish sector there has been no significant 
advance. 

It is because of this stubborn stand north and south-west 
of Leningrad that the Germans have been experimenting with 
a thrust due eastwards from Ostrov ; and this, if exploited, 
will carry them to the south-east of the former capital. Last 
week they had reached Novorzhev ; and on Tuesday they had 
pressed farther, towards Kholm. The obvious purpose of this 
thrust is to turn the Leningrad defences from the south, and, if 
fortune should prove very kind, cut the communications be- 
tween the forces to the north and those of the Moscow area. 
But this is to look far ahead, and at the present only the fresh- 
hess of the threat makes it considerable. Until an advance is 
decisively checked it cannot fail to be perilous. But every other 
attempt to make some vital impression on the Leningrad 
Position has been held, and there is no obvious reason why 
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this should not be brought to a halt. If Russia could avoid 
any decisive blow when she was in so great a numerical in- 
feriority, no cogent reason can be suggested for failure now 
that she is fully mobilised. 

This argument also applies to the advances in the Ukraine. 
Korostev is an important railway junction ; but in admitting 
it to be an advance we are insisting that the right flank of the 
defensive front west of Kiev was, before, out of alignment to 
the west. Korostey may be more accurately described as 
the following-up of a deliberate Russian withdrawal. It is this 
that tends to throw some doubt upon the suggestion that it 
represents the northern arm of a pincers-movement which 
threatens to cut off the body of troops defending Kiev. 

The fighting at Byelaya Tserkov is quite a different matter. 
While Korostev is almost due north, or if anything slightly 
to the west of Zhitomir and therefore out of sight and reach 
of its communications, Byelaya Tserkov is 73 miles to the south- 
east of that centre and therefore well to its rear. It lies, more- 
over, in the direction of the thrust of the mixture of allied 
troops—Hungarians, Slovaks, and Rumanians. For over a 
fortnight now the enemy in this area have been exerting every 
ounce of their strength to exploit the advantage of the with- 
drawal from Bessarabia. They have been forcing the pace the 
more violently because the manoeuvring area of Marshal 
Budenny on this sector is so much narrower than that pro- 
tecting any other important centres. Odessa lay only 120 miles 
from the nearest point on the Pruth at the opening of the 
German offensive, and the river was crossed on July 2nd. If we 
are to appreciate the situation accurately these facts have to te 
borne in mind; and the natural reflection is that either the 
attack has been weaker here or the defensive has been more 
skilful and more stubborn. It seems to be established that 
almost half the Russian troops were standing upon the sector 
south of the Pripet Marshes, and the withdrawal from the 
pocket west of Lwow gives the commander stronger resources. 

So well and stubbornly has the Volhynian and Bessarabian 
front been held that there is at least this suggestion of new 
enemy forces thrown in. But it has never been clear what 
happened to the detachments which penetrated to Kiev when 
the Germans were announcing their capture of the city. The 
most reasonable conclusion would be that they have been 
“annihilated.” If the German and Russian positions were 
reversed, they would certainly. have made that claim ; and if 
we do not make it for the Russians it is because the true 
explanation may be that a small unit of the enemy had been 
rounded up in the neighbourhood of Byelaya Tserkov and it 
has now been relieved by a sharp thrust from the west. Its 
military significance is not to be ignored. The Hungarians 
and Rumanians have been claiming to have reached the river 
Bug and they are at the river, presumably, only on a small 
front, which they are holding precariously. The appearance 
of a strong enemy force at Byelaya Tserkov threatens to turn 
the line of the Bug. The town stands on a railway that com- 
municates with the line supplying the Crimea and Azov regions. 
From it, there strike down to the Black Sea a number of 
branch-lines to supply the sea-front. 

It is to take the intention for the accomplished fact to enlarge 
upon these conditions ; and yet no one can fail to see the delicate 
position in which Odessa and the extreme left flank of the 
Russian position lie. The outlook for this area can best be 
imagined by weighing the considerations already noted. It 
remains remarkable that the Russians should so long have held 
this sector with its shallow glacis under such conditions of 
inferiority. Positions can always be captured if one will pay 
the price, and there can be little doubt that Odessa would be a 
valuable prize. If, however, the enemy has not been able to 


capture it before this, is it reasonable to think he will be 
successful now that the Russians have secured the time to con- 
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centrate their forces in the directions where they are most 
needed? What tends to be ignored in the preoccupation with 
positions, is the mounting casualty-list which the Germans 
are incurring. While a decision eludes them it is all absolute 
loss ; and we can insist, with even more truth than it has been 
said already, that nothing has been secured which can be 
considered commensurate with the cost. 

The Germans are continuing to announce the damage they 
are doing to the Russians. The claims become wearisome ; 
but they cannot be brushed aside as wholly valueless. When, 


HE success of the Viceroy of India in forming a strong 

War Cabinet will relieve much of the anxiety felt in India 
and Britain, and by British supporters in other countries, at 
the lack of support from political India in the war-effort. With 
the appointment of seven unofficial Indian Ministers the Cabi- 
net, with three British Indian Civil Service Members (Home, 
Commerce and Railways, Finance) and the Commander-in- 
Chief as Member for Defence, will have a strength of eleven. 
Moslems and Hindus, with three Members each, are equally 
balanced; the seventh Indian Member is a Parsi. There will 
be an unofficial majority of three. 

An important innovation is the setting up of four new Minis- 
tries—of Supply, Information, Indians Overseas, and Civil 
Defence. Of these perhaps the most urgently necessary is the 
Ministry of Suppiy. ‘Ihe rapid equipment of huge armies is 
a matter almost of life and death in the present crisis, and a 
system which placed the responsibility for supply in the hands 
of an existing Minister (the Law Member) in addition to his 
ordinary duties, was an unsatisfactory makeshift. The new 
Minister, Sir Hormusji Mody, is an outstanding personality in 
the Indian business world; his influence should help to enlist 
the best brains in Indian industry for the munitions-drive. It 
is true that the response made by Indian industrialists to the 
vast claims of the military authorities has not been unsatis- 
factory; nevertheless mistrust of British economic policy still 
persists. Much will be gained if Sir Hormusji succeeds in neu- 
tralising this disturbing factor. 

The institution of a Ministry of Information has been too 
long delayed. Anti-British war propaganda has been, and still 
is, rife, and there can be no doubt that it has been an impedi- 
ment in the development of India’s military strength. It will 
require both courage and imagination to devise a means of 
bringing home to town and countryside the dangers that 
threaten them. The immense efforts Britain is making in the 
defence of India and the Empire generally, the extent to which 
she is financing Indian military enterprise, the sympathy of her 
people towards Indian aspirations—all this should form part 
of the programme, and no doubt will. 

The Ministry of Civil Defence should play an important part 
in existing conditions. Doubtless it will include responsibility 
for maintaining peace throughout India. In the strong hands 
of Mr. Ragavendra Rao it might serve as a deterrent to a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience on the part of Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress. The consideration shown for the interests of Indians 
overseas by the creation of a Ministry for Indians Overseas 
should be appreciated by political India gererally. These 
interests are of a growing complexity in Burma, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, South and East Africa, British Guiana, Fiji, 
for example. 

The Viceroy has been fortunate in getting together so repre- 
sentative and able a group of Ministers. All are Nationalist in 
outlook, as anxious as any Congressman that India should be 
an equal partner in the Empire, in a position to defend herself 
by land and sea. They differ from the extreme Nationalists 
in bringing the quality of realism into the political arena. Wide 
experience of Indian politics, in most cases of Indian administra- 
tion, and independence of character are qualities they all share. 

Mr. Aney still has affinities with Congress while disapproving 
of its policy. Mr. Ragavendra Rao was once a member of the 
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for instance, they announce that they have destroyed ne: 
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9,000 Russian aeroplanes, the figure must have Teference ; peat 10 
some standard—the estimated strength of the Russian Ait Foote away. 
the Russian claims or, most probably, the losses which ~ ip select 
actually know—their own. If the German announce " tis. AS 
are not entirely meaningless—and this would Pr, greater F 
be psychologically absurd—they are a reflection of the y . mies 5 
heavy losses Germany herself is incurring; and thee | 
reason to conclude that this applics to material of jj a 
and to the troops. 7 
AS] 
the 
tion of 
party. Mr. Sarkar is not only a prominent business man by ;ff Lord R 
regarded in many quarters as one of the ablest financiers jn Indi and of | 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the new measures, siltee ' 
the refusal to be deterred by Congress opposition. For q lone ment if 
time prominent Indians have criticised the obvious anxiety jf Februat 
the Government of India to conciliate Congress; the Waiting in the 
policy adopted by the Government was, according to i that 
school of thought, simply playing the Congress game. Wh, policy 
it was asked, should Government pay homage to the dem. requife 
cratic principle of party-majority when Congress itself through. for sU¢ 
out its term of office had worked on totalitarian lines? The, {| tanspe 
is something to be said for this point of view. For the pay J nationa 
twenty years the Indian Government and British offcialdop Earl 
have sought to acclimatise that exotic and delicate plant, Britis made 
democracy, on Indian soil. What is the result? The Congres: ff report 
High Command, on taking office in the seven provinces wher Finally 
it had a majority, declared, in complete disregard of its election Mf Reith 
promises, that it did so simply in order to prepare the grouni Lords. 
for a fresh attack on Britain. It dictated policy, made and un accept 
made Ministries, threw up its electoral mandate on the ow-f§ ofast 
break of the war, simply because it believed that in opposition ff tion, | 
it would be better able to dictate terms to the British Goven- sireng 
ment. mend: 
The ninety million Moslems after two years’ experience lished 
of Congress rule declare that majority-rule is impossible inf} form 
India. The sixty million outcastes endorse the Moslem view § sonal 
and claim the restoration of the separate electorates they gave Healt 
up on the strength of the Congress promise (since broken) t Th 
abolish untouchability. The great Dravidian Hindu majority 
in Madras demand separate electorates as a safeguard agains ( 
Congress rule. In such conditions, and considering the refusi t 
of Congress to carry out its mandate, is there any valid reason 1 
to defer to it as a majority-party? t 
The success of the new experiment in Cabinet rule would J Note 
unquestionably diminish Congress prestige, and might lead § the 
Mr. Gandhi and the High Command to initiate a more active B Uthy 
policy of civil disobedience. The challenge, if firmly met, 
should not prove dangerous. The Panjab is staunch; the mar 
tial people of the South, the Hindu Marathas, are enlisting n 
the army in Jarge numbers and would not be easily de:erred 
from their resolve to put the winning of the war before pol- 
tics; in fact the vast majority of the country, including the 
Moslems and the States, would be opposed to revolutionary 
measures, whatever form they might take. And there is reason 
to believe that many of the financiers now backing Congress 
would hesitate to throw down the gauntlet to the British. Th: — To 
Left Wing of Congress, which is spoiling for a fight, might ® stu 
break away, but without the support of the High Command it plas 










would not go very far. the 

Some criticism in India and elsewhere has been provoked B 0 
by the retention of the portfolios of Defence and Finance it : 
British hands. There is a good deal to be said in justification B the 
of this policy, especially as regards Defence. Defence lies # out 
the root of the Indian political problem. Moslems have always am 
had a marked superiority over the Hindus in the armed forces ne 
of the Indian Government; they regard this as a check to Hindu po 
political ambitions and are determined to maintain it at what Te 
ever cost. On the other hand, Hindu politicians generally su 









regard the military predominance of the Moslems as an imped 
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eat 10 majority rule and are equally determined to sweep it 
In the present state of feeling it would be impossible 

— an Indian who would be trusted by both communi- 
in As regards finance, the fact that Britain is providing the 
ter portion of the funds necessary to maintain the Indian 


rving overseas is a not inadequate reason for leaving 
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AST November the Government, in its wisdom, charged 
the Minister of Works and Buildings with the investiga- 
on of the problems involved in Physical Reconstruction. 
Lord Reith quickly secured the services of a few able planners 














































aN bur j 
in ney ind of a consultative panel. He appointed the Uthwatt Com- 
sures ff mittee to report on the problems of compensation and better- 
a log ment in respect of public control of the use of land. Tn 
xiety «February he stated in the House of Lords: “I am authorised 
Waiting | in the preparatory work to proceed on certain assumptons : 
to the that the principle of planning will be accepted as national 
Why, policy and that some central planning authority will be 
“demo. required ; that this authority will proceed on a positive policy 
rough. | for such matters as agriculture, industrial development, and 
Ther transport; that some services will require treatment on a 
he pay ff national basis, some regionally, and some locally.” 
laldom Early in May it was known that the Uthwatt Committee had 
British made a first report. Then there came a pause. Obviously the 
ngres: report required digestion. It proved indigestible in parts. 
Wher ff Finally, on July 17th, the report was made public, and Lord 
lection ff Reith was able to make a further statement in the House of 
round Lords. What he told the House was that the Government 
id un accepted the Uthwatt Committee’s recommendations in respect 
> out-of a standard of maximum values for payment for land acquisi- 
sition tion, of a special treatment for reconstruction areas, and of a 
wern- strengthening of planning-control. He accepted the recom- 
mendation that a central planning authority should be estab- 
‘ence lished and announced that the Government had set it up in the 
le inf form of a Council of Ministers to consist of himself in a per- 
view f sonal capacity as Chairman, together with the Minister of 
gave § Health and the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
a) te The terms of reference of the new Planning Authority are: 
re “To ensure that the administration of the Town and 
_ Country Planning Acts and of any legislation implementing 
usa the recommendations made in the First Report of the 
ason Uthwatt Committee shall proceed in conformity with long- 
term planning policy, as it is progressively developed.” 
wuld # Note the hesitation in every line, and compare it with 
lead the assumptions that the Uthwatt Committee made. The 
te §  Uthwatt Committee say: 
“We had at an early stage in our enquiry become firmly 
‘ convinced that a central planning authority with a positive 
“ policy for such matters as town and country planning, agri- 
= culture, industrial development and transport is essential to 
sal an effective physical reconstruction of this country after the 
he war Our recommendations in this Report are based 
ry on the assumptions that a central planning authority will be 
on established without delay and will proceed with the working 
63 out of a national plan.” 
h F To members of the Committee it is clear that physical recon- 
t® struction must be carried out through the co-ordination of 
t® planning powers. The Government, however, does not think 
the time for full consideration has arrived, nor are they prepared 
d§ to back national planning to the full. 
0 This Council of Ministers is a makeshift, devised to cover 
n ® the doubts and fears of Ministers. It represents the pre-war 





outlook enthroned. It leaves old conditions ruling (to be 
amended maybe); it represents a weight of lead round the 
neck of a man who has vision but who has been given no 
powers execute. At a time when the public are very 
receptive to planning ideas, more interested than ever in their 
surroundings, more anxious to plan their future environment, 
and at a time when local authorities have just probed the 
difficulties of rebuilding their blitzed areas and are eager for 
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responsibility for Indian finance temporarily in British hands. 
It would perhaps be optimistic to describe the political 
barometer in India as tending to the set-fair position; but at 
least there is ground for hope that the strong reinforcement of 
Indian political talent will enable the Government to steer an 
even course in the difficult days that lie ahead. 





advice in what manner to relate their own schemes to a national 
scheme, this very embryonic form of central planning authority 
comes as a great disappointment. Why this hesitancy? Is 
there lack of co-operation among the departments? There 
may indeed have been a lack of understanding on the issues 
involved. Departments are not used to planning. As a pre- 
liminary to Lord Reith’s investigation, it was suggested that a 
national pian could be built up on the basis of all the policies 
of the various departments concerned. Each Ministry was 
asked in turn what its future policy was to be. Replies 
indicated that no policies were available and would not be 
for a year or two, because such policies depended on the 
vagaries of the international situation. It proved impossible 
to build up a national plan on the basis of an aggregate of 
interdepartmental thought. 

Did refusal to consider national planning develop in higher 
spheres? We are all aware that at the same time that Lord 
Reith has been asked to investigate the problems of physical 
development, Mr. Greenwood acts as chairman of a committee 
(of which Lord Reith is a member) investigating the larger 
social problems of Reconstruction. These last cover the vast 
field of international trade, social legislation, unemployment, 
demobilisation, as well as physical replanning. The distribution 
of this work is of the greatest importance. Disagreement 
occurred at an early stage as to who should handle the problem 
of the location of industry. It now appears that, though 
Lord Reith secured the acceptance of the principle that a 
national plan should cover such matters as agriculture, 
industrial development and transport, the various Ministers 
concerned are not included in the Council of Ministers, nor is 
there a suggestion made that the Council of Ministers are to 
absorb the planning-powers of these Ministries. How is it 
possible to plan new cities or redevelop old ones without clearly 
studying the location of industry? How are related transport- 
facilities to be developed except with the planning-power of 
the Minister of Transport? How is the country to be assured 
of a sound agricultural policy unless the land-surface is 
correctly balanced between agriculture, residential and industrial 
development ? 

When we go out to meet post-war reconstruction, these 
small densely-populated islands will be faced with a new set 
of population movements, and an immense building-develop- 
ment programme forced on us by reason of the blitz. This 
development cannot go ahead undirected and unco-ordinated. 
It cannot wait ull departments have made up their minds about 
their future policies, for no policy can be adepted without a 
framework of a national plan, to which each department can 

It is true that some preliminary essentials in physical 
planning can be considered immediately. Some local authori- 
ties can assess their immediate needs. Certain blitzed areas 
can be replanned now, without necessary reference to the wider 
plan, but the larger questions of a proper diversification of 
industry, within a town and within a region, the degree of 
decentralisation, the development of amenity and holiday areas, 
the reservation of agricultural land, depend on the acceptance 
at the centre of a home policy or a national plan. 

This national plan can have no other object than the fullest 
development of our human and material resources and the 
fullest application of scientific knowledge in the pursuit of the 
welfare of the population. The knowledge we possess leads 
to a much wider conception of planning than that ‘applied 
We can turn to the United States for evidence as 


refer. 


heretofore. 


to the value of such an experiment as the Tennessee Valley 
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scheme, to the background provided by the National Resources 
Committee, to the factual evidence of the many regional 
surveys carried out there. The imaginative Zuyder Zee 
scheme in Holland, the orderly developments in Sweden and in 
Finland, the large projects in Germany and the Gosplan of 
the U.S.S.R., are knowledge gained of proved value. We shall 
not be able to afford to lag behind in the re-equipment of this 
country. 

This re-equipment of the physical environment of the 
country will have to proceed in a carefully considered frame- 
work, and that framework should originate in the deliberations 
of the Cabinet, representing the executive authority in Parlia- 
ment, as soon as possible. But we are met with the argument 
that we are at present fighting for our lives, and cannot spare 
the men, nor give the thought to future planning. We can 
still less afford to be unprepared. Rome was not built in a day. 
It will take years to plan the work to which the demobilised 


ONDON’S wholemeal bread week is over, but it will be 

a pity if the subject is allowed to drop. When people 
started writing to the Press about the quality of bread in war- 
time I thought I would find out what an old miller had to 
say about it, so I asked a corn-chandler friend if he had not 
once been a miller. 

“Ah, yes, I can show you my trade-marks ; there aren’t 
many carry these nowadays,” and he pointed to black granules 
buried in the skin of his face. They were scraps of steel 
from what he called the “ bill,” a sharp hammer that they 
used to dress the stones with. “The stones had grooves in 
them, furrows for the flour to run out by, and in between 
there were roughened strips, like the cutting-ridges on a file ; 
these were the “ faces,” and they cut the grain. When the 
faces were worn we had to take the bill and dress them up 
again.” 

He drew a picture of the stones, shaped like round pine- 
apple slices, with a hole in the middle. “The upper stone 
revolved on the lower, and the grain went from a hopper into 
the big hole in the middle of the stone, where there was a 
little part called the ‘ damsel,’ that jumped about and knocked 
the grain into the space between the stones. It was all noise 
and sound in an old mill ; when there were half-a-dozen stones 
running it was the finest music that you ever did hear, the 
singing of the stones grinding and the damsels going click-click, 
click-click. 

“But talk about work! When there was wind we didn’t 
stop for sleep ; we had to make the best of it while it lasted ; 
while the wind blew the stones had to be kept running. The 
stones were ‘ blue burrs,’ and you could look down into them 
like glass. My master used to choose his burrs and have 
millstones made from them, and it took a sharp bill to face 
up the ones that he chose. But when they were right they 
would bring the bran off as big as farthings. He was a great 
miller. When he saw a ficld of wheat that he fancied he 
would buy it, even before the grain was formed, and then 
he would watch it all the time until it was threshed and 
brought to the mill. The old women used to come and say, 
‘Lovely white flour.” Then he would say to me, ‘ White! 
They'd buy chalk from me if only I'd let them, the old fools, 
anything so long as it’s white.” But now,” went on my old 
friend, “the roller-mills fine away the flour till they take 
all the sweetness and goodness out of it.” 

The old miller and the young scientist both say the same 
thing, that inclusion of some of the near-husk parts of the grain 
would improve the flour, especially in war-time, when diet is 
restricted. The best of the meal has gone, they say, to the 
keepers of swine, and people blame the big milling-interests ; 
but the old miller whom I have quoted laid the blame where it 
truly belongs. The women, of course, really decide what the 
millers shall and shall not do, and they do not seem very 
amenable to the propaganda about “standard” and “ whole- 
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armies will have to be transferred. It will take years to , 
a basic national plan on which regions and localities can f.. 
their schemes. What is needed now is the transfer to a me 
planning authority of the planning powers of the Mj Asn 
Health and the Ministry of Transport, the enlarging Of thee 
powers, and the co-ordination of policies on indy 
agriculture, and the immediate appointment of regional 
under the Central Planning Authority, so that they can 
regional surveys and gain knowledge of regional factots, in coe 
collaboration with local authorities. This can be done a 
and should be. After the war the whole of Europe wil] requir 
new equipment, new development, new planning, Thi 
country will carry formidable responsibilities in respect of thy 
What harm then if we train a few men now? What harm if ,. 
spend a little time now considering in a small way in gj 
country what will have to be done on a larger scale througho. 
the continent? 






























meal” bread, which we have had intermittently for the lis 
thirty years. The flour goes from miller to baker, and her 
too, we find that the folly of women has debased the oni 
The baker’s loaf is a hollow mockery, puffed out with baker 
pride, for they have learnt to despise a more compact one; th: 
loaf is a container of air, which costs nothing, and a cari: 
of water. Because the housewife demands that it shal] 
swollen with nothingness it has to be made from wheat from 
overseas, most of our English wheats not lending themsely 
to this behaviour. 

Let me explain. If flour is put in a muslin bag and shakey 
in water the starch washes away, leaving scmething like puty 
This is “ gluten,” a vegetable albumen, or protein, akin to whit 
of egg. When the dough is rising in breadmaking, some o 
the starch is converted by the yeast into alcohol, water-vapour 
and carbon-dioxide gas. The formation and expansion of th 
gas causes the dough to rise, but the loaf is still held together 
by the gluten. The more gluten there is in flour te 
“stronger” it will be, the more the loaf can rise and th 
bigger the parcel of air for the housewife. When I took: 
baker’s 2-lb. loaf home it made my wife’s loaf of the sam 
weight look ridiculous. His measured about 200 cubic inches 
against her 130. No wonder his dries out quickly, through 
its greater surface. (Also the average baker’s bread contain 
rather more water than the average home-baked bread.) 

There is no intrinsic harm in the greater bulk of the baker’ 
bread ; in fact, the low density probably helps to make it 
digestible, but other qualities are sacrificed for the sake of tk 
high gluten-content which allows the bread to hold together 
after rising all night. Only a few of the “ strong ” wheats a 
also well-flavoured, so our bread does not taste so well as 
might if we were content with a less bulky loaf; and tat 
is an important factor in feeding-value. The quick drying-u 
makes for discarding of ends of loaves ; which is waste on # 
appreciable scale. Who ever heard of home-made bread being 
thrown away? 

But the most important difference is in the crust. Her 
starch is partly changed to “dextrin” and “ caramel ”—tha 
is converted halfway towards sugar—and this is the best of th 
bread. But a baker’s crust is no more esteemed than the ni 
of cheese, whereas we fight for the crusts of home-made bread, 
and they provide work for young jaws and gums, stimulating 
the blood-supply to the teeth. Crusts of bread are almost th 
only constituents of modern diet to provide this exercise. We 
often give children extra calcium, but this has to reach tk 
teeth by the minute blood vessels that run up the roots. 

There is an idea that bread-making is difficult, but trawler 
cooks make passable bread, in a cramped and rocking gales 
which is also often wet. I have heard, too, that bread is! 
lot of trouble to make. Well, a batch takes thirty minute 
all told in working ; it rises untended for two hours, and ft 
one hour one must remember that it is in the oven. Th 
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nt results in 12 Ibs., which lasts a small household five 
] suppose that this would be a lot of trouble to some 







a bread at home results in little or no saving, but 
there is much else. For one member of the household there 
is the unique smell pervading the house on baking-day, for 
ynother there is the kneading of the small loaf that goes into 
3 corner of the oven. This is bread as bread was, the stuff of 
which the price mattered more than anything else in the well- 







HERBS AND 








URING .he recent debates in the House of Commons on 
D the Pharmacy and Medicines iil (which has now passed 
poth Houses and will soon be law), fears were expressed 
concerning its effect on the livelihood of practising herbalists. 
The assurance of the Minister of Health that the Government 
has “no desire whatever to interfere with the genuine opera- 
tions of genuine herbalists,” should allay those fears, subject 
to the possibility of the Act including some ambiguous phrase 
that only a court of law can interpret. (There is the more 














the la reason to make this reservation in that the first part of the 
der Act modifies certain provisions of the Pharmacy and Poisons 
© crak Bact passed eight years ago, one effect of which remained un- 
baker certain till it was settled by a King’s Bench Divisional Court 
5 tik in 1937.) These Parliamentary discussions make consideration 
db of the relation of herbalism to orthodox medicine relevant. 


The partial separation of the one from the other may be 
traced in the literature of the seventeenth century. (It may 
be remembered that botanical gardens for the cultivation and 
study of “physical simples” were established in Oxford in 
1621, in Edinburgh in 1661, and at Chelsea in 1673 ; the last- 


























Putt. named belonged to the Society of Apothecaries of London, and 
whit supplied herbs for the Society’s use.) In Thomas Johnson’s 
me OF revision of Gerard’s Herbal (1633), with its tribute to the 
‘POU. “loving friends and fellow-travellers”—named in the margin 
of the of his Epistle to the Reader—who accompanied him in herboris- 
ether ing expeditions, there is no indication of the coming division 
te® of interest. But the tendency soon became clear. William 
1 th Cole, a Fellow of New College, Oxford, whose Art of Simpling 
ok 4 (1656) and Adam in Eden (1657) are still readable, was a lay 
“im observer of nature. And Nicholas Culpeper’s notorious stric- 
che tures on the London College of Physicians led to an incident 
(ust that one recalls with a certain relish ; when the printer of an 
= Engl'sh translation of the Pharmacopoeia Londinensis, issued 
_— 10 1661, “earnestly pressed ” certain “ able Physitians ” to col- 
a laborate with Abdiah Cole and Culpeper in the work of annota- 
©" tion, these medical experts only consented on condition that 
iE no passage reflecting adversely upon the college should appear. 
“— Even apart from such a case, evidence can be found of the 
“increasing reserve of the medical profession towards apothe- 
*"— caries and others dealing in medicaments during the same 
aste period. 
“up A more important fact promoting a divergence of ways 
"was the steady increase in the number of chemical remedies 
BH admitted to medical practice. As D. W. Linden pointed out 
in 1746, in “ A Letter to Dr. Peter Shaw . . .,” Paracelsus owed 
“ some of his success to the fortuitous circumstance that many 
ME of the chemical substances and preparations he introduced were 
. effective in small doses, in marked contrast with galenical pota- 
Me tions administered by the pint or quart. This notable change 
¢ made headway slowly at first, to the accompaniment of 
i voluminous polemic between the advocates of the new style and 
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those of the old ; but we have only to glance through successive 
issues of the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias, and of 
the British Pharmacopeeia, in which they were merged in 1864, 
to observe an uninterrupted reduction in the proportion of 
official vegetable drugs to official chem‘ca!s. (The first London 
Pharmacopoeia, published in 1618, included the names of 271 
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| herbs, 138 roots, and 128 seeds.) When, in the nineteenth 
| ceattury, organic chemistry ‘egan to te arplied to the study 
of materia medica, a fur:her reduction in the prescribing of 
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being of the poor, according to Cobbett ; this was the material 
of the 9d. for 4d. campaigns ; this was something to rock a 
nation with. But “since the Old Queen died” bread has 
become only a shadow of its former self, and anxiety about 
its quality seems more important now than agitation about its 
price. 

Above all comes the relation of crusts and young teeth. 
Good crusts make for good teeth ; good teeth for good diges- 
tions ; good digestions for good tempers and good sense. 






HERBALISM 


crude drugs in favour of their active principles was effected ; 
the familiar instance of quinine, obtained from cinchona bark, 
will suifice in illustration. The pill, the compressed tablet, 
the hypodermic or other injection, have to a marked extent 
replaced the dose of liquid medicine. Even serums are being 
reduced in volume. Further, chemistry seems to replace 
natural active principles by synthetic chemicals free from any 
objectionable side-effects that have been observed in administer- 
ing vegetable alkaloids, glycosides, and so forth. A_ typical 
example is the range of substitutes for cocaine, most of them 
less toxic than the original substance. All this means that 
comparatively few vegetable drugs are being prescribed in their 
earlier forms. 

From these developments of medical practice herbalism has 
in the main been excluded by the nature of its tenets. If a 
basic principle of treatment is the herb, the whole herb and 
nothing but the herb, then animal and mineral substances— 
glands and derivatives of mercury or zinc, for instance—must 
be regarded as alien intruders. It must not be inferred that 
herbalism has remained entirely unaffected by the course of 
medical prescribing. An encyclopaedia used by herbalists re- 
cognises numerous solid and liquid extracts, and a few alkaloids 
(caffeine, quinine and others) ; and it mentions pills, tablets and 
“ concentrations ” (resins) as permitted forms of medicinal pro- 
ducts. There is also a slight overlapping with orthodox medi- 
cine in the herbalists’ materia medica, just as homoeopaths 
have been known to avail themselves of allopathic doses on 
occasion ; thus buchu, cinchona, gelsemium and a few other 
drugs are common to both systems. But a fact of primary 
significance is that the substances used by herbalists have no 
definite relation to those regularly prescribed by registered 
medical practitioners. From a Press correspondence only a 
few years old I take two statements by herbalists: (1) “ There 
are a host of herbs, roots, barks and flowers unknown to the 
British Pharmacopoeia that are constantly used by the medical 
herbalist, either by way of infusion, decoction, tincture, or solid 
and liquid extract” ; (2) about nine-tenths of the herbs used 
in herbalism are quite unknown to pharmacists and the medical 
profession. They are a class of their own.” 

Herbalism has become separated from orthodox medicine 1m 
another way. Apothecaries, the first dispensers of physicians’ 
prescriptions, secured the legal right to prescribe by a judge- 
ment of the House of Lords in 1703-04: from that time they 
gradually acquired the character of purely professional men, 
and dropped that of traders. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century chemists and druggists began to compete 
with them in dispensing. In 1782 a correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle remarked that prescriptions were then 
“commonly made up at a chemist’s »—unkindly adding, “ from 
the ignorance of many apothecaries.” The Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain was founded in 1841 ; in the inter- 
vening hundred years a charter of incorporation and various 
Acts of Parliament have given pharmacists a statutory position. 
Matriculation standard for entrance to a compulsory curriculum 
leading to registration is now enforced, and degrees in pharmacy 
are granted by five British universities. No similar develop- 
ment has taken place in herbalism. Herbalists are precluded 
from selling scheduled poisons, with the exception of specified 
substances used for domestic and trade purposes, and are conse- 


quently unable to dispense prescriptions containing such 
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poisons. (The official list of herbs commended to the attention 
of collectors as a war-time expedient includes some that, for 
the same reason, do not come within the purview of the 
practising herbalist.) Herbalism is, as a rule, more in evidence 
in the North of England than in other parts of the country, 
though the sailors of Aberdeen have a reputation for being 
regular users of dried herbs. 

In the sixties of the past century there was formed the 
National Association of Medical Herbalists of Great Britain, 
which conducts an examination as a cor.dition of admission to 
membership. Not much is heard in public of the activities, 
individual or collective, of herbalists ; but occasionally they 
score indirectly. Thus, in a recent issue of The Lancet the old 
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idea that an infusion of raspberry-leaves is useful in childb; 
was shown to be worth further investigation ; controlled expe: 
ments are accordingly being undertaken. Herbalism yjjj be; 
stronger position if it recognises more openly the - a 
scientific attitude to drugs of vegetable origin. A tae 
trial and error no longer suffices. The pharmacognostic : 
amination of samples now includes such procedure as chen 
and biological assay, determination of ash-value, and Spectr 
scopic tests. In every manufacturing laboratory of repute rv 
of this nature are card-indexed as a matter of routine. Exo 
in the cases of herbs that may be regarded as inert, standardiy, 
tion of products must be the rulc if clinical results COnsistent 
within narrow limits are to be expected. 


LUDGATE HILL 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


N a hot July afternoon I wandered up Ludgate Hill and 

heard the band of the Czechoslovak Army playing on the 
steps outside St. Paul’s Cathedral. One more chapter—or, 
rather, an illuminating footnote—was being added to the 
Cathedral’s war-time history, which had begun when the Choir 
was formally opened with a service of thanksgiving for the 
Peace of Ryswick. It was here, long before Sir Christopher 
Wren had finished with the dome, that Queen Anne came to 
render thanks for the victories which her soldiers had won 
under John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. It was here 
that sorrowing Englishmen buried Nelson. In full pomp, by 
land and sea, they brought the Admiral home, and his body 
was preserved in spirits. The King, though he objected to 
Nelson’s morals, condescended to part with a. sarcophagus 
which Torregiano had designed for Cardinal Wolsey, and the 
site for the sarcophagus was chosen directly underneath the 
great cross which knits the Dome of London. No greater 
Englishman could ever die. 

Alas, the generation which buried Nelson reckoned without 
a little boy who had been brought to the funeral by his father, 
the King’s physician, and when the Duke of Wellington died, 
the boy was Dean of St. Paul’s. No matter what modifications 
of taste half a century might have achieved, Dean Milman 
was determined that the funeral of Wellington should be no 
less splendid than the funeral of Nelson. For two months dead 
Wellington—not, I fear, preserved in spirits—had to wait for 
his public funeral, and while two months were time enough 
for Alfred Tennyson to compose his ode, they were not time 
enough for the Dean completely to drape St. Paul’s. The 
inner dome and the walls were draped, and Milman struggled 
to have all the windows blocked with black crape ; but on 
the day of the funeral hundreds of workmen had to be turned 
away. 

The generation to which Milman belonged was frequently 
at war—at a comfortable distance from London. St. Paul’s 
might receive the trophies of war and the corpses of the famed, 
but it could offer full solace only when the citizen himself 
turned soldier, and when the waging of a successful war 
depended upon the sacrifice and the will of the Commons of 
England. Consider a scene a quarter of a century ago. The 
news from the Front is not encouraging. The casualty-lists 
grow longer. Some of the women who have come to the 
Cathedral are in mourning. Under the dome sits an elderly 
man with a fine forehead and Roman features. He is Asquith, 
the Prime Minister. The few who recognise him are comforted. 
The Prime Minister needs comfort himself. Within a few 
weeks he is to lose his eldest son, Raymond Asquith. 


Since those days St. Paul’s has received new tokens of war. 
There is the effigy of Kitchener which covers an empty tomb. 
There is the memorial in the Crypt to Lawrence of Arabia ; 
and, only a few weeks ago, a memorial was unveiled to Pilot- 
Officer Fiske, the first American to lose his life while fighting 
in the Battle of Britain. Above all, there are the actual scars 
of conflict—the ruined Chapter-House, the damaged roofs 
of the Choir and North Transept, the broken windows. A 


steel netting encases the monument to Wellington. Th. 
carvings of Grinling Gibbons have gone, none too soon, to, 
place of greater safety. Gaunt frames of offices and wap. 
houses look proudly through the gaping windows. There jj 
no sense of shame. The statue of Samuel Johnson—the only 
statue which Sydney Smith did not want to remove from th 
Cathedral—gazes in Roman splendour across a chairless arey 
beneath the dome. There is little left in Fleet Street or th 
Temple to please the ghost of Johnson, but his statue stil 
watches the people wandering down the aisles of St. Paul, 
Their eloquent silence is broken by the coins which they keep 
on dropping in a special offertory-box near an ugly crater ip 
the North Transept. They are strangely moved. 

On the Cathedral steps the Czechoslovak Army band js 
playing extracts from the music of Smetana. It is simpk, 
lively and haunting. Smetana was a Czech patriot who filled 
his compositions with the folk-lore of Czech peasants so that 
fashionable and Imperial audiences in Vienna might know how 
virile was the spirit of the people they sought to repress. There 
is repression in Bohemia today, but Smetana’s music as it 
invaded St. Paul’s and mingled with the roar of traffic on 
Ludgate Hill had a reassuring style. Cathedral wanderers are 
not, perhaps, the people most eager to give definite expression 
to their views. Many of them may have known little about 
the Czechs and less about Smetana, but none who watched 
their demeanour in a damaged St. Paul’s can have doubted 
that they are ready to fight on until a free Czechoslovakia has 
been restored to a free Europe. 

Some of the destruction to St. Paul’s has been fortunate. 
Immediately above the Czechoslovak Army band was th 
West Window and its broken glass. The glass is of poor 
nineteenth-century quality. Canon Alexander, the Treasurer 
of St. Paul’s, has said that it is not worth repairing. There 
used to be no lack of good glass-making in Europe. Th 
Victorian “ benefactor” who provided St. Paul’s with the glass 
for the West Window might have chosen his glass-makers 
with greater discrimination and taste, and, perhaps, his suc 
cessor, anxious to perpetuate a war-time association between 
Britain and Czechoslovakia, will go to Prague for his glass 
makers. On the whole, it was a good thing that the German 
raiders smashed the glass in the West Window before the 
Czechoslovak Army band was invited to play on the steps of 
St. Paul’s. The glass was made in Munich. 


THE TWO FRATERNITIES 


IN death’s unfelt fraternity the cold 

And horizontal dead bestrew the world. 
And you and I must add our little quota 
To the globe’s veneer. 


What is more ghastly than death’s brotherhood? 
This doomed, this fragile life, this pounding blood, 
This hectic moment of fraternity, 


This you . . this me. MERVYN PEAKE. 
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THE THEATRE 


In War-Time Germany 

Ever since Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, ever since Nestroy, Grill- 

er and many other great play wrights, in Germany and Austria 
the leading ideas and emotions of the time have found expression 
ae The fact that there is no contemporary playwright in 
Germany who expresses anything like appreciation of the Nazi 
conquests testifies to the fact that neither author nor public is 
yet living fully under the Nazi spell. On the contrary, a glance 

gt the type of play produced and written since the outbreak of the 

yar indicates a general fear of realities, and a headlong flight 
into an unreal past. 

The majority of plays which have appeared lately on the 
German stage are “ period,” and it is interesting to see which 

periods are chosen as the setting. First of all, one can see 
vane of plays and operettas produced in Austria which have 
3s their main theme “ the good old times ” of nineteenth-century- 
Austria. The general standard of these is low. They are chiefly 
compilations of musical and dramatic fragments plundered with- 
out shame from the classic plays and operettas of the great 
Austrian masters, such as Johann Strauss. Some of these plays 
even use titles which closely resemble the old ones—for instance, 
Violet-Redoute, Imperial Ball at Schoenbrunn, The Empress. 
Similar attempts are made with dusty old Viennese plays such 
as Gustav Davis’ s Court-Comedy, which was re-written for the 
Berlin People’s Theatre and produced under a new title, 
Protection. A cheap playwright, Zdenko von Kraft, ruthlessly 
makes hay out of this escapist _ sncy, and his new plays, 
Cabinet Crisis at Ischl and The Three Foans of Arc, have been 
produced at several theatres. 

The second group of plays and operettas are set in that despotic, 
yet outwardly gay, rococo-period—again far, far off the cruel 
ealities of the day. In this connexion mention must be made 
of the abundance of Lortzing-Operas which are being performed 
There is no avoiding these quite nice, utterly soothing, 
litle operas which are about roo years old but never reach 
the height of the great musical comedies and tragedies of that 
fine Romantic period. This flight into an uncompromising past 
is followed even by leading artists. Richard Strauss has just 
finished a dramatic version of one of his minor works, the 
Couperin Suite, which is now to appear on the stage under the 
rather revealing title Past Festivals—devoid of new musical 
inventions, artificial creations based on the genius of a past 
epoch, Couperin. 

Similarly that pathetic figure, Gerhard Hauptmann, who in his 
youth created almost a revolution in Imperial Berlin with his 
social-revolutionary Weavers, has now retired to ancient Hellas 
with two plays, Iphigenia in Delphi and Iphigenia in Aulis. The 
intellectual and dramatic eclipse of that once leading dramatist 
and republican becomes only the more apparent when he enters 
a field where he finds himself in competition with Goethe and 
Sophocles. Yet there he stands side by side with other shadowy 
characters of present-day Germany, who, too, try to use the old 
style and form of the Greek myth as a cover for their own vanity 
and rout. Hans Leib has dared to take the Proteus-fragment of 
Aeschylus as the raw material of a comedy called Idothea, or the 
Honourable Deceit. Another playwright, Albrecht Haushofer, 
shirks reality with a trilogy, Scipio, Sulla, Augustus. Even a 
promising dramatist like Richard Billinger has left his own time 
fora dreamland. He is writing the text for an opera about the 
Middle Ages, The Witch of Passau. 

In addition to exploiting the past as a refuge for the 
frightened mind and the depressed conscience, dramatists seem 
so deeply infected by Nazi psychology that they plunder older 
authors of their stories and their settings. Some of the plays 
already mentioned bear witness to this strange fact. There are 
more examples. Arthur Miiller presents a tragedy, Dido’s Death, 
which is said to owe most of what it says and how it is said to 
Grillparzer. There is a comedy by Walther Kirchhoff in verse, 
A Comedy in Venice, which uses a classical comedy of the 
Renaissance. While these writers go into the distant past in 
order to collect their harvest, two men called Sievers and Wolffram 
pillage that romantic novelist Tieck and write a play, Romantic 
Marriage. 

In spite of the abundance of events which should give more 
opportunities for good Nazi playwrights than they can cope with, 
the desperate flight into the past goes on and on. There is 
much plundering and much plunder—but far off the reality of our 
time. Only one conclusion can be drawn from this fact—that the 
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entire intellectual and emotional life of the Third Reich is broken. 
At the bottom is fear, desperate anxiety, and, perhaps, the hidden 
hopes of the silent masses, of the men and women whose empty 
faces we see looming out of the dark of these hundreds of play- 
houses. What, then, if there were somebody who dared to speak 
up, to shape these hidden and deeply concealed feelings? It 
would create a situation such as Schiller created when he had to 
flee Mannheim after the first night of his Robbers. The Nazi 
régime in the days of its decline will find itself deserted, having 
failed to secure a single dramatic spokesman in the days of its 
triumph. W. W. Scuutz. 


THE CINEMA 


**Lady Hamilton.’” At the Odeon.——‘*High Sierra.”’ At 

Warner’s. 

A HISTORICAL film seldom contains more than an amatory 
situation chosen from current Hollywood stock, dressed up in 
costume and decorated with famous names whose present holders 
can be counted on not to sue. The sets are impeccably in period 
and the ideology is as modern as a vacation at Reno. Ordinarily 
such films are regarded as a pleasant change from the same old 
stories in modern dress. It’s amusing to see the stars playing 
such expensive charades and no great harm is done. But Lady 
Hamilton is not quite the same old story. It is true that Vivien 
Leigh, in the name part, pays the Hays Office penalty and ends 
in the gutter for having been mistress in turn to Charles Greville, 
Sir William Hamilton (whom she subsequently marries) and 
Lord Nelson, and it is equally true that Laurence Olivier, as 
Nelson, is often within an ace of sacrificing everything for the 
woman he loves; but Lady Hamilton is not simply the latest 
instalment of Hollywood love through the ages, it is a contribution 
from Mr. Alexander Korda to the British War Effort. 

Now Alexander Korda Productions, Inc., in spite of the shadow 
of Big Ben, which looms now so inappropriately behind its 
credit-titles, is operating from Hollywood, and although Mr. 
Korda may be forgiven for being somewhat out of touch with 
the British attitude towards the present war, he should by now 
have learnt enough about American attitudes to avoid the pro- 
paganda gaffes of this picture. For the total propaganda-purpose 
seems to be to draw parallels between the campaign against 
Napoleon and the present campaign against Hitler, and to 
persuade cinema-audiences in Great Britain and the. United 
States that this war is just another adventure by the British 
aristocracy in defence of the life-lines of Empire—and that if 
these same aristocrats take sufficient time off from their amours, 
as they are in honour bound to do, they will win another great 
victory, and the British people (who have previously remained 
completely invisible) will materialise dimly as an applauding mob. 

It would have been better not to have involved Nelson in 
this somewhat sordid screen-novelette (he is, after all, more 
famous as a naval tactician than as a lover). Nelson has become 
so much an impersonal symbol of the British naval tradition 
that it is a shock to find him impersonated at all, and it is not 
Laurence Olivier’s fault that he is not allowed to portray him 
as an admiral of genius. The battle of Trafalgar is fuller than 
usual of the conventional excitements of the studio-tank, but 
the audience, apparently, is not expected to be sufficiently 
interested in the memorable tactics employed in that engagement 
to wish to see them clearly portrayed. Olivier, compelled to base 
his characterisation on screen-conventions rather than fact, con- 
tributes a brilliant synthesis of styles, at one moment reminiscent 
of Charles Boyer as Napoleon, at another of James Cagney as 
the blind boxer in City of Conquest. Vivien Leigh wrestles 
with the poor script with equal loyalty and manages to give a 
performance of great technical brilliance. 

It is a relief to turn for fresh air to the unpretentious gangster- 
dom of High Sierra. Humphrey Bogart is a_ high-ranking 
professional gun-man handicapped by decent instincts who 
rescues Ida Lupino from a “dime-a-dance” joint and meets a 
heroic end on a Rocky Mountain peak surrounded by a formid- 
able machine-gun corps of policemen. If director Raoul Walsh 
had kept the decent instincts hidden away a little more 
mysteriously in the background, Humphrey Bogart could have 
done better than simply maintain his reputation as the screen’s 
best gangster. Ida Lupino, however, advances from strength 
to strength. It is remarkable how much closer these lurid 
modern melodramas get to human behaviour than anything done 


up for the screen in wigs and knee-breeches. 
EpGaR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE MYSTERY OF PRICES 


S1r,—I should be glad if you would throw some light on this problem 
of “fairness” in prices which seems to be the basis of the policy of 
the Ministry of Food. I have done many things in my life, and, if I 
am to be quite honest, I have found that the price which the world 
has been ready to pay for my activity has usually been in inverse 
proportion to what I myself should have considered the real value 
of my contribution to human welfare. For the last six months my 
main vocation has been that of a grower of lettuce and tomatoes. Until 
six months ago it was a subsidiary occupation, and, doubtless 
deservedly, I have been an involuntary philanthropist. Now the 
Minister of Food has controlled the price of my main product— 
tomatoes—and I expect, as a result either of his control or of my 
application, to end the year with a credit balance. So far as its effect 
on my total returns for the year is concerned I do not quarrel with 
the controlled prices. Nor have I any criticism to offer of the attitude 
of the Ministry towards the concrete problems which I have meekly 
put to them and with which they have dealt sympathetically and 
promptly. 

But obviously the “fair” price of my tomatoes depends on what 
is to be considered a “fair” remuneration for me. If the tomato- 
grower is adequately remunerated by the agricultural labourer’s wage, 
then clearly the present growers’ prices for tomatoes are more than 
fair. But in the world in which I moved before I became mainly a 
tomato-grower, the scale of remuneration is much higher. Very 
roughly the equation is: 1 Managing Director=2 Cabinet Ministers 
=3 Permanent Secretaries=6 Parliamentary Secretaries=16 M.P.s. I 
am not responsible for this equation, the abstract justice of which I 
should find it difficult to endorse. Indeed, I know at least one Parlia- 
mentary Secretary worth several average Cabinet Ministers, and I 
have known one Permanent Secretary who would have been an expen- 
sive luxury even had he only been paid a pre-war agricultural 
labourer’s wage. But I suppose the justification is that, in the mass, 
these remunerations are those found to be necessary to attract suffi- 
cient candidates for the various posts. 

Now, if one tomato-grower is to be deemed equal to one M.P., 
then the “fair” price of tomatoes should be nearer one shilling than 
eightpence. If one tomato grower=one Parliamentary Secretary, the 
“fair” prce would be about 18d. If one tomato-grower=one 
managing director, then the “fair” price of tomatoes will become 
astronomical. Of course, it is absurd to suggest that one tomato- 
grower could be equal to one managing director, but, if one probes 
the reasons for this, it will be found that competent managing 
directors are so rare that they can successfully ask for very high 
salaries. In other words, it is right and proper that the law of supply 
and demand should apply to the remuneration of managing directors. 
Why is it “ unfair” that this law should operate in the tomato-world? 
—Yours, &c., T. Lopee. 

Blunham Grange. 


TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


Sir,—Mr. Paine sees the advantages of a universal currency in the 
simplification of international transactions, and asks me to develop 
my proposal further. It is interesting to note that as recently as 
1938 Dr. Schacht, in an article on “ International Exchange Regula- 
tion,” realised that the key to the restoration of normal conditions 
of prosperity in the world lay in the devising of a proper system for 
“international regulation of currencies.” Though aware of the 
obstacles in the way of any such proposal, Dr. Schacht made the point 
that the stability of the more important currencies, necessary for 
well-ordered world-trade, is only possible if all the major trading 
countries use one and the same real standard of value. Had he gone 
but one step further and recognised that the common-sense machinery 
to bring about his proposed “international regulation of currenc’es ” 
would be the adoption also by all nations of ome and the same 
currency in addition to one and the same real _ standard 
of value, many of us feel that he would have been well 
on the way to solving his problem. The changes since then in the 
whole international situation seem to be something in the nature of 
a heaven-sent opportunity, after the war, to establish this simple 
single currency for nations. It could be measured in terms of ear- 
marked gold, most of which is now in the custody of one country, 
thus affording a solution of Dr. Schacht’s problem of “ international 
exchange regulation,” and a perfect basis for economic peace in the 
years to come. 

That such a proposal has actually passed from the realm of idealism 
to the arena of practical politics is shown in the fact that already in 
London we have a unique gathering of Allied Governments seeking 
ways and means of registering, if not a common mind, certainly a 
common purpose. The failure of the pre-war Economic Conference 
and the reasons for its failure may now be remedied. The choice lies 
between a return to the discredited semi-closed economic systems 
issuing in war, or a system of international trading based upon a 
world-wide economic co-operation by peoples now desperately longing 
to live and let live, who, in the school of adversity, have learned the 
only way to true prosperity. The first step on the long journey back 
to economic sanity and peace is a universal currency. Its ethical 
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THE EDITOR 


repercussions would include thinking along the same lings 
co-operating for a universal good.—Yours obediently, ud 
J. H. Cuirrorp 
Kent House, 11-16 Telegraph Street, E.C. 2. 


THE COAL SHORTAGE 


Sir,—For some weeks past householders have been urged to fill the 
coal cellars to provide against a possible winter shortage and tr thee 
difficulties. Early in the month over the wireless we hear this is + 
“ coal-hoarding "—and one ton per month is to be allowed oa 
four-roomed house as well as for the unfortunate possessor = 
mansion in war-time. The contradictory instructions we receive f : 
time to time may be born of necessity. * 
It takes little imagination to see that this drastic curtailment 
coal will inflict infinite hardship on the old and the delicate H 
in this grim northern climate where the evenings are cold seven month, 
at least out of every twelve—one foresees greatly increased sickness— 
and for many between the ages of 60-80 hunger is easier to bear 
than cold. 
War-industries are of paramount importance—but surely some 
distinction should be shown between the north and the south—and 
coal should be rationed according to the size of the house and number 
of occupants. The proposed one ton per month is a cruel infliction~ 
but it will reap a harvest of “death duties” for the Governmen, 
For those who have no electrical or gas-cooking facilities the kitchen 
will be the only habitable room. Little imagination is needed to 
foreshadow the intense suffering caused by this “ new order.” To 
place Torquay and Edinburgh on the same footing is verging. from 
the sublime to the ridiculous if it were not so tragic.—Yours, & 
MaADELINE GRaHaM, 









JOHNstox, 





























Edensteads, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. 


“THE PLIMSOLL LINE” 


Sir,—Mr. James Hanley and his seafaring friend are not the only 
people gravely concerned at the raising of the Plimsoll line. When 
so many dangers that are beyond our control have to be faced ip 
war-time, it is unforgivable to add yet another that is avoidable, 
such as the overloading of ships beyond what is safe in bad weather. 
The population is frequently urged to abstain from using goods and 
foodstuffs in consideration for the lives of our seamen. Yet if 
Government permits the safety-line to be tampered with our economy 
is of little avail. 

Even before the war I have frequently seen vessels putting out to 
sea overloaded by greedy owners, decks awash and no glimsoll marks 
visible. In port on one or two occasions I have seen where the mark 
has been painted out and another substituted above. Ships have 
quite recently been allowed to go to sea with boxes of cement 
gummed against the leaks inside the hold, and without emergency 
equipment in the way of rope or extra wedges to keep the hatch- 
covers snug. When these shift in a storm and the covers get loose, it 
does not take much for seas to wash into the hold. 

Surely too much care cannot be taken in such matters to give a 
ship every chance of winning through. I well remember, when a 
child, my grandfather bringing an old gentleman wearing hom- 
rimmed spectacles into the garden with these words: “ This is the 
man who has made it safer for sailors to go to sea.” It madea 
lasting impression on my mind, and when I have seen his great 
work set at naught I have felt how “he would turn in his grave.” 
It ought to be made illegal to tamper with the safety-line.—Yours 
truly, G. HALL. 

Pengarth, Polruan, Fowey, Cornwall. 






























NO VACANCIES FOR ALLIED DOCTORS 


S1rr,—For several months now the case for allied and alien doctors 
living in this country has been discussed in the medical Press and 
newspapers. It is openly admitted that there is an urgent need for 
qualitied medical men in the bombed areas and among the military 
and naval services. There was an appeal for a thousand doctors to 
volunteer from the United States. Yet here, in Britain, are hundreds 
of allied and alien doctors, driven from their countries for political 
and racial reasons, or serving here with the allied armed forces, who, 
although longing to get back to their profession, are for one reason 
or another not being used. There can be no question of competition 
between British and foreign doctors, because obviously after the wat 
the latter will be anxious to return to their own countries, where the 
need for them will be enormous, owing to the destructive health- 
policy of the oppressors. 

Britain needs additional doctors for the duration of the war. There 
are men who can and want to do the job. Why not give them’ 
chance? They are anxious not only to earn a decent living for 
themselves, but also as far as possible to help the cause of democracy, 
which is of necessity their cause also. 

I should like to call your ettention particularly to the question of 
Polish doctors who came here after the French armistice and who are 
nearly all serving in the Polish forces. Many of them are young 
doctors who went through a modern medical education and who 
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‘ence both in civil and military services. They number 
bare cxP<reds. Now within the limits of the Polish army there is 

oe for a quarter of them. The greater number, who are 
work their cause within their own particular sphere, are 






















= pene almost completely idle. The policy of their military 
ON. 4] authorities secms curiously inconsistent. For example, some 
; ee probably at the request of the British medical authorities— 
weeks ol call for volunteers to serve in British medical institu- 
oe oa particularly in the bombed areas, the Navy and the Merchant 
- thus admitting that there are vacancies in these spheres. 
thew a hal of the Polish doctors immediately responded to this appeal. 
sport ey no word that anything was being done about transferring 
ermed he _on making repeated inquiries they were told unofficially that 
the — atter was closed, as there were no vacancies tor allied doctors. 
of a re same time there are well-founded rumours that the Polish 
= ed quthorities gave out that there were no volunteers for these 
nt of 7 would seem vital that the facts be disclosed. Surely someone 
Hier tent should investigate and either prove or disprove these 
onthe — oe stating openiy what obstacles there are in the way of the 
— pret use of these young, qualified and energetic doctors who 
ben wnt to do their best for the cause of the democracies. 
A Po.isH Doctor. 
Some 
> FAMILY CORN 
on~ sm—Might not the problem of poultry-feed be solved—at any rate, 
nent, ially—by the encouragement of corn-growing on a quite small 
chen ale? Many years ago an account was published by a Lancashire 
d to dergyman of a successful experiment with corn-growing on family- 
To gllotments, whereby a considerable number of his flock kept them- 
from gives in bread for the year. 





As I have myself proved—verifying a statement by a scientist—e 
small quantity of seed-corn, carefully hand-sown, at intervals of about 
6 inches, in garden-ground, gives a very large proportionate yield, 
und if the plan were generally followed, it would surely have a definite 
eect on the nation’s supplies. School-gardens, too, might produce 
1 considerable amount, and it would, incidentally, help to revive in 









children their father’s enthusiasm for corn-growing—whether the 
grin found most expedient were barley or rye, wheat or oats.— 
C. AuGusTA EGERTON. 





Yours faithfully, 
Clanfield House, Abingdon. 


READINESS FOR RAIDS 


$i,—Mr. Herbert Morrison warns us to prepare ourselves for the 
toughest winter any of us have ever faced. But he steadfastly refuses 
to release the dynamic of democratic regional initiative, which alone 
can enable us to make effective preparations for the emergency he has 
in mind. In the provinces we are hamstrung by the folly and futility 
of over-centralisation—Whitehall bureaucracy run mad. If Mr. Morri- 
son would instruct his regional officers to call regular meetings, in 
convenient areas, of the elected representatives of the great munici- 
palities and the surrounding counties, it would be comparatively easy 
0 devise effective plans for guaranteeing reasonable safety and ade- 
quate food, fuel and emergency-accommodation for the needs of our 
people: we could then face Herr Hitler’s worst with equanimity. 
Will nothing ever teach Whitehall to foster and encourage local initia- 
tive and intelligence? We have in the provinces first-class technical 
advisers in our employment. But the showers of orders and counter- 
orders they receive from the Ministries in London are making them 
completely cynical and undermining their sense of responsibility. 

Bristol. R. St. JoHN READE. 























RUSSIA AND FINLAND 


$m—In The Spectator of August 1st the action of Finland in break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with Britain is discussed. Although the 
comment is on the whole fair, there is one point which needs further 
elucidation and discussion. The paragraph says that Finland cannot 
expect much British sympathy in the face of possible Russian claims 
when Germany has been finally defeated. It is difficult to under- 
stand what this really implies. Does it mean Russian claims to keep 
the territory ceded at the end of the Russo-Finnish War, or does it 
mean Russian claims for more of Finland? In my opinion, neither 
claim is justified. When Mr. Eden announced the recent Russo- 
Polish agreement in the House of Commons he said that the British 
Government did not recognise any territorial changes made during 
the war, unless they took part with the free will and good consent of 
the parties concerned. The Russo-Finnish peace-treaty of 1940 was 
made under duress. Finland was overpowered by superior military 
strength after an heroic fight. Therefore, according to the official 
policy of the British Government, Finland should regain her lost 
territories, regardless of her present policy. As far as Russian claims 
for more of Finland are concerned, I think that it would be indefen- 
tible to allow them. It must not be forgotten that Russia, before 
the was invaded, was hostile to this country and our cause. She was 
wpplying Germany with oil and wheat. Her agents were fomenting 
trikes in defence-industries in the United States, and the Com- 
munist Party in Britain. under orders from Moscow, were doing all 
they could to weaken the war-effort by spreading defeatism and 
disaffection. We are Allies of Russia now because our concern is to 
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defeat Germany, and whoever fights Hitler is our friend. But that 

does not mean to say that we should allow Russia to collar the terri- 

tory of a small democratic State simply as a reward for being our 

ally. That is why I do not agree with the paragraph under discussion. 

—Yours faithfully, RICHARD FEILDEN. 
Rampyndene, Burwash, Sussex. 


“PRO AND CON LORD WOOLTON” 


Sir,—Mr. Lehmann repeats the stale argument, “ you cannot blame 
the Ministry if new potatoes were three weeks later than usual.” 
One does and can blame the Ministry for not knowing that new 
potatoes would be late. Every market-gardener, every allotment-holder 
knew, and knew in May. Then why did not the Ministry meet the 
shortage in June by releasing some of those 40,000 tons of old potatoes 
they boasted of having in reserve instead of keeping some districts 
without any potatoes at all, new or ald? That is the question tired 
and exasperated women are still asking. Can Mr. Lehmann answer 
it? We are so utterly weary of hearing that Ministries are “ surprised” 
by facts known to almost every man in the street and woman in the 
home. Susan M. SMEE. 
56 Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, W. 4. 


A RAIIONING INJUSTICE 


Sir,—You are a great upholder of fair play and justice for all, and 
I should much like to hear your opinion on a curious case that has 
arisen in my own experience as regards coupons for clothes. One 
of my staff, a young girl just beginning to earn good wages, bought 
a ready-made costume in our local town on May Sth for £3 Is. 7d. 
She could not afford to pay the whole sum at once, so she paid 
£2 1s. 7d. As soon as convenient, after receiving her wages on 
June Ist, she went into the town again (a distance of four miles) to 
fetch her costume and pay the outstanding £1. This was on June sth. 
She was promptly mulcted of eighteen coupons. I took the matter 
up with the shop, who stood their ground. So unfair did I consider 


it that I then reported the case to the Board of Trade. To my 
amazement, they upheld the shop’s contention. 
Now, I have an “account” with various London shops. A gar- 


ment from one of these was sent to me on “ appro” near the end of 
May. I did not like it and returned it after June rst, when rationing 
started, saying if it could be exchanged for something else without 
surrendering coupons I would like to exchange it. My size was not 
in stock, but today, July 31st, I have received the garment I wanted. 
I think that is perfectly fair and reasonable, but what about the other 
case? The girl is really penalised because she is not in a position to 
open an account with a shop. Her costume must have been made 
months before June fst and she had bought it and paid two-thirds 
of the price twenty-six days before rationing commenced. I can see 
no sense and no justice in it—Yours faithfully, E. OAKLEY. 


“TALK ABOUT THE LAND” 
S1r,—Mr. Massingham, like all other authors, naturally wants revicwer 
and public to think as well of his book as he does himself. Unfortu- 
nately, it happens to be the job of reviewers to point out noi only 
where books are good, but where also, if mecessary, they are not so 
good. I have already said that England and the Farmer is “ excellent 
as far as it goes.” The whole point of my review is that it does not 
go far enough. Does it occur to Mr. Massingham, for instance, that 
many of his contributors have already stated their cases more fully 
elsewhere? lord Lymington in Famine in England, Sir Albert 
Howard in The Manufacture of Humus by the Indore Process and 
The Restoration and Maintenance of Fertility, Professor Sir George 
Stapledon in The Case for Land Improvement and Reclamation and 
other pamphlets (enthusiastically recommended by me in The 
Spectator), Mr. C. Henry Warren in Corn Country (also recom- 
mended by me in The Spectator) have already dealt very substan- 
tially with the same subjects as in the chapters in England and the 
Farmer. Mr. Gardiner, some months ago, even published his own 
chapter in the form of a pamphlet. I might have said, therefore, 
that much in Mr. Massingham’s book is not new; I did not do so 
because it is clear to me that much of what is said in it cannot be 
said too often or too forcibly. Nor can one say everything in a 
short review. I might have said, for instance, that Mr. Rolf 
Gardiner’s “most original set of ideas” seems to come rather from 
the east than the west of the Rhine, and that much of his chapter, 
being largely an attack on a certain West Country rural experiment, 
which Mr. Gardiner has not the courage to name, is in bad taste. 
I might have said that Mr. Massingham’s introduction is rather 
pompously written and full of clichés. I might even have said, though 
I did not, that the book was anti-conservative What I did say was 
that I was tired of the farming community accusing the very political 
class it so often helps to put into power. I might have said, though 
I did not, that the book recommends a return to the conditions of 
1830. What I did say was I was tired of the sentimentalism which 
urges us to model on the past when one remembers “ the magnificent 
wages and conditions of employment that have been a fairly con- 
sistent characteristic of English agriculture for at least the last 
hundred and fifty years”—which happens to take us back beyond 


1790. 
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There are authors who, when their books fail to excite a hundred 
per cent. admiration, immediately accuse reviewers of innuendoes, 
ambiguity, distortion, unfairness and general lack of conscientious- 
ness and care. Mr. Massingham is one. It may therefore interest 
him to know that in the process of reviewing England and the Farmer 
I made reference to the following works: The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Hammond’s The Village Labourer, Lord Northbourne’s 
Look to the Land, Jocelyn Dunlop’s The Farm Labourer, Rider 
Haggard’s Rural England, Seebohm’s The Evolution of the English 
Farm, Rogers’ Six Centuries of Work and Wages, and through them 
references to half a dozen other works of a similar kind. It would be 
uncharitable to say that this was more than Mr. Massingham deserved. 
I mention it merely to remind him that authors, in their fondness 
for their offspring, should also cultivate objectivity. Mr. Massing- 
ham, who is older than I, should know by now that disagreement, as 
well as being good medicine, is sometimes the greatest compliment 
of all.—Yours, &c., , H. E. Bates. 

The Granary, Little Chart, Ashford, Kent. 


HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Si1r,—“ Janus” refers to the Board of Education’s circular about 
teaching the history of the United States, and it is to be hoped that 
books that are more than dry lists of dates and the names of Presidents 
and battles will be recommended. A new cheap edition of Cecil 
Chesterton’s History of the United States, first published twenty-two 
years ago, would be admirable for schools, supplemented by the more 
detailed book by Professor Edward Channing, The United States of 
America, 1765-1865. But best of all would be the book that was put 
into my hands by an American friend when I was returning to England 
after my first visit to the United States. “It will help to explain 
our non-stop enthusiasm,” he said. It did; moreover it was the 
best and most vivid history of a country that I have ever read, It 
was called The Epic of America; the author was James Truslow 
Adams. I should like to see it in the hands of every school-teacher ; 
best of all I should like to see it as a Penguin sixpenny.—Yours, &c., 
3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W. 14. JOHN GLOAG. 
[A new edition of Cecil Chesterton’s book, edited by Prof. D. W. 
Brogan, is published in the Everyman Library.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


NAZI INFLUENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir,—In your issue of February 28th you refer to the possibility of 
Basutoland and Swaziland being transferred from Imperial control to 
the Union of South Africa. If such transfer is ever effected, a 
proviso must be inserted in the cession “that in the event of the 
Union becoming a Republic or breaking away from the British 
Commonwealth the said territories must revert to the Imperial 
Government.” This will not only ensure that the native population 
will be freed from any persecution from a Dutch Republic—but will 
also maintain the right of way into the Union for the Crown. 

You may think that the chances of a Republican form of govern- 
ment are very remote, but actually the Republican Party have every 
chance of getting a majority at the next general election. If they do 
you can imagine what their policy will be. It is difficult for you 
to fathom the depth of anti-British feeling that has been worked up 
in this country. The idea is to eliminate entirely anything British 
and if possible to assist the Nazis. Of course, a civil war would be 
inevitable, because the English section and a percentage of the Dutch 
who are loyal would never agree to a change. 

I am not an alarmist, but can speak with the experience of over 
sixty years as an OLp COLONIST. 

Kimberley, South Africa. 


DEFENCE AGAINST NIGHT BOMBING 


Str,—According to official announcements, waves of German night- 
bombers have approached Moscow, but only a few machines have 
been able to penetrate the defences of that city. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the Russians must have some effective system of defence 
of which we are lacking. The Prime Minister has warned the country 
that we may expect intensified aerial attacks in the near future. I 
suggest that in view of the fact that Russia is now our Ally it should 
be possible for our authorities to learn the extraordinary effective 
system possessed by the Russians and so mitigate further suffering and 
loss in our vulnerable cities.—I remain, yours truly, W. B. CURELL. 
Pudners, Poughill, Bude, Cornwall. 


THE ETHICS OF BOMBING 


S1r,—The German bombing of such cities as Warsaw, Rotterdam, 
London and Coventry was rightly execrated in this country as foul 
and barbarous. They then had air-superiority. Now that we are 
getting air-priority and even local superiority the Prime Minister tells 
us that we are systematically, scientifically and methodically bombing 
German cities on a large scale. Is not our bombing foul and bar- 
barous also or do foulness and barbarity become decent when em- 
ployed on the right side?—Yours, &c., T. H. Ippewin. 

Astley, Dormans Park, Nr. East Grinstead. 

[The difference between bombing “ systematically, scientifically, and 
methodically” and bombing indiscriminately perhaps constitutes the 
answer.—Eb., The Spectator.]} 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Rural Workers 


How many kinds of rural workers are there? A country raj 
man recently pointed out to me the inconsistency of allow; 
cheese only to agricultural workers. This man spent all day ; 
country, working his section of track, seven or eight miles roe 
cheese was a food he needed and missed. This led me to home; 
rough list of rural workers who are not agricultural wale . 
whose packed midday meal may often be eaten far from home te 
little Government officials sometimes know about country condig 
is shown in the assumption that the agricultural worker rarely 
home to a midday meal. In actual fact he is often very near to hone 
all day: home being a cottage on the farm. The following types 
worker could all claim to be rural workers, and could all, no 
produce a very good case for an extra allowance of cheese: Tailtya 
men, quarry-workers, lorry-drivers, postmen, flax-workers (night pA 
day shifts), telephone-engineers, bus-drivers, blacksmiths, ¢ 
chauffeurs, carpenters, garage-mechanics, bricklayers, bri 
bakers, butchers, paper-workers; and probably many more. Frog 
this it appears obvious that the rural worker becomes harder an 
harder to classify, for all these types, with the possible exception gf 
quarry-workers, also belong to the town. 


Scabious 


On roadsides, on the edges of cornfields, in corn and along field. 
tracks everywhere, there is now in bloom perhaps the loveliest Of late 
summer flowers. Pale mauve scabious are thick in blonde grass and 
honey-brown corn. The distinguished round heads, neat and soft a 
the bronzy-scarlet pin-cushions of wild roses, look cool and dignified 
There is a gentle tickling scent from them as you stoop down a 
touch the cream-flecked heads that vary a little in colour, from very 
pale mauve through flushed lilac to strong half-purple, and on by 
afternoons there is always a sleepy rise of brown butterflies anj 
occasional blues as they flitter up from the flowers and hover anj 
settle again, drowsily closing wings that seem to look at you with 
a steady dark brown eye. This, devil’s-bit scabious, is a scabiou 
Sheep’s-bit scabious, much dwarfer, is not. It is of the campanuk 
family and unrelated to devil’s-bit, which is of the teazels. They 
look much alike, but the sheep’s-bit never has the grace and distin 
tion of devil’s-bit, so much of the charm of which comes from ig 
height, so that it stands well up into the burnt blonde summer grasses, 
thrown into relief by the neutral cloud of fading stalks. 


Drying Beans 


“You will do a service to many housewives,” says a correspondent, 
“if you publish that fresh scarlet runner-beans can be kept indef- 
nitely if they are sliced as for the usual cooking procedure, bu 
instead are spread in masses in flat tins and put to dry in the su- 
shine.” This is an interesting change from the salting method—n 
which, unfortunately, most of the food value of the beans is lost ia 
the washing process in winter. These dried beans can be stored in 
tins, and “soaked overnight and boiled with plain salt and water wil 
retain all the fresh fragrance and flavour of the newly gathered crop.” 
This correspondent agrees with me that the bean-salt sandwich is 
often a loathsome mess and never, unhappily, tastes of beans. Another 
declares it to be old-fashioned anyway, and sends an excellent method 
of preserving them by a sterilising process in the modern airtight 
bottles. This is, unfortunately, too long and detailed to give here, 
and I think the suggestion of another correspondent—that mor 
people should visit their local food-centre and arrange for lal 
demonstrations of sterilising and preserving—is excellent. Preserving 
vegetables by sterilisation, a process needing considerable care, is 
obviously better taught by demonstration. 


In the Garden 


It will shortly be time to sow autumn onions and spring cabbage. 
Autumn-sowa onions, which make large bulbs in the following summer 
and are generally more free from disease than spring-sown, unfortu 
nately will not keep long. There is, however, a variety among the 
autumn section—which the countryman always calls “ triplos ”—tha 
will keep. This is Brown Spanish. It should be in any catalogue, 
and there are probably improved varieties of it. White Lisbon s 
also an excellent onion for autumn sowing, and will pull well i 
spring: pure white, mild, nice to look at. Of spring cabbage it is 
better to make two sowings. But don’t hurry either. Sow the second 
a fortnight after the first. I said something last week about growing 
more fruit. Now I see that the current issue of The Countrymam 
has a symposium on How Can We Grow More Fruit? by mine 
experts, one of whom, Mr. Raymond Bush, is accused of being 
“rather rude about research-stations.” Nevertheless, East Malling 
appears to have an invaluable report on frost-damage, which ought © 
be worth getting, and I should advise anyone who thinks of plantng 
fruit-trees in any quantity to take at least a small dose of expet 
advice. A table of the compatible varieties of pears, for example, 
would help to save many barren years. 

H. E. Bates. 
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Jacobite Epilogue. By Henrietta Tayler. 
good deal more about exiles than we did ten years 
0; but it is still possible to feel the pathos of the Jacobites 
axiled after 1715 and 1745. The exiles of the Fifteen, indeed, had 
sways hopes and plans of other risings ; but by the 1750's the 
Jacobites in Rome and Avignon, Boulogne and Toulouse, had 
jittle to look forward to—‘“ all that we can do is to wish 
) ope.” 
— “ little the shadow Court at Rome, iike the Jacobite 
tides, lost their reality as the Georges settled themselves more 
frmly on the British throne. Although as late as 1780 Charles 
Edward was reported to keep under his bed “a strong box with 
12,000 sequins fot the expenses of his journey to England, when- 
ever he shall suddenly be called thither,” for most of the Jacobites 
the splendours and heroisms of Prestonpans and Culloden had 
long since been forgotten in the struggle for daily bread. Nearly 
all the letters in Miss Tayler’s latest collection of Jacobite papers 
ask for money, or talk about money ; and James Drummond (Rob 
Roy's son) speaks for many when, writing to the Old Chevalier 
in 1753, he describes himself as “in a Situation so uneasy that 


We know a 


Iam forced to applay to the Generosity of the best of Kings.” 
Oliphant of Gask moves from Versailles to Corbeil “in hopes 
of haveing everything Cheaper ”; Lord Nairne and the Laird of 
Struan think of “settling at Vernon upon the Seine . . . for the 
sake of retirement and cheaper living” James had an allowance 
from the Pope, and, as far as he was able, seems to have behaved 
fairly and generously. Some of his pensioners, though, were 
dificult to-help, like the Marquis of Tullibardine. “What I 
think is first to be done is to give him a plain sute of cloaths 
_,. and that the remainder of the §00 livres be paid not to him 
but to some master of pension or auberge where he and his 
servant may have their lodging and diet.” He is to be got out 
of Paris, “ where he could not subsist with a proper decency with 
what little I can give him,” and settled with “a country Curat,” 
who will keep him out of the hands of “inferior cheating people 
who lay hold on and abuse of his weakness, the natural effects 
of misfortune which are not supported by Relligion.” 

The luckier ones found work—Lochiel got command of a 
regiment in France, the Earl Marischal entered the service of 
Frederick the Great and became Prussian Minister in Paris and 
Madrid; others started market-gerdens or took to smuggling. 
But, lucky or not, the hopes and thoughts of all of them turned 
to Scotland. “After being obliged to leave my own country 
every thing every place is very indifferent to me,” writes Lord 
George Murray ; and Robertson of Struan, describing his garden 
at Givette, says he will be “very well pleased to quit my grapes 
for blaeberries.” James Edgar, the Old Chevalier’s secretary, 
writes home for Bervie haddocks, “even if a little spoiled by the 
journey ”; Andr Hay of Rannes asks his mother to send him 
a tartan bed-gown. But the Earl Marischal, one of the few to 
be pardoned, went home in 1759 to Keith Hall, found he did not 
really like living in Scotland after all this time and went back to 
Germany to die 


The letters printed here were found among the Stuart papers 
at Windsor or among family archives. They are mainly of 
personal interest, but there are one or two footnotes to the 
history of the Forty-Five. There is a letter from Lord George 
Murray to Charles Edward, written just after Culloden, giving 
his views on the failure of the campaign—he blames O'Sullivan 
and Hay for bad organisation and provisioning ; and one from the 
Old Chevalier to Lochiel, in 1747, disclaiming responsibility: 
“I thank God I had neither hand nor knowledge of the unfor- 
tunate undertaking, and whoever encouraged it have much to 
answer for.” One of the strangest echoes of the Forty-Five comes 
from “the Isle of Memnos on the coast of Ethiopia,” and concerns 
22 Highlanders who had been captured at Culloden and put on 
board a ship for the plantations. They “had the fate to be taken 
Prisoners by a Salee Rover, or a Turkish Privateer or a Pirat, 
who after strangling the captain and crew, keeped the 22 High- 
landers in their native garb to be admired by the Turks since they 
never seed their habit, nor heard their languadgue befor.” 
Among the audience was Governor Stuart of Memnos, a distant 
kinsman of one of the prisoners ; he did what he could to get 
the men released through the intercession of the King of France, 
but we do not know the result of his appeal. 

Miss Tayler has introduced and annotated the letters with her 
usual thoroughness, though occasionally her prejudices make her 
unfair—she seems to damn the whole Macdonald family because 
of the treachery of Glengarry. In this volume, and the two 
Previous collections of Jacobite papers which she edited with her 
brother, has done much to establish the true story of the 















Risings, She has shown it to be more human, more pathetic, and 
no less romantic, than the twopence-coloured version of popular 
legend. Janet ADAM SMITH. 
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The War on Britain 


Hitler’s War Machine and the Invasion of Britain. By William 
Necker. Translated by H. Leigh Farnell. (Lindsay Drummond. 
I2s. 6d. 

Tus book is the result of diligent gleaning in many fields. 
Articles from the daily Press and from military and technical 
publications in Germany, together with official publications, form 
the principal material. It is obvious that, thanks to the rigorous 
censorship in Nazi Germany, a collection of this kind can reveal 
no secrets. Narrow limits are therefore necessarily set to the 
book’s importance. The author saw active service in the last 
war, but he is in no sense a military expert. As a result, he has 
fallen into a good many errors, which, however, concern the 
experts rather than the layman. The first chapter deals with 
the army of the Third Reich. We get, however, as the nature 
of the available data dictates, only a highly summary description 
of the organisation of this force. The writer, lacking expert 
qualifications, has wisely kept a critical assessment within narrow 
limits, but he describes accurately the character of the German 
infantry when he speaks of the complete supremacy of the 
offensive spirit, or sums up in the conclusion, “the army is much 
more like an organised business, a complete and fully rationalised 
industry than it is like an army of the old style.” 

Less satisfactory are the discussions of the Luftwaffe, regarding 
which the author has obviously not been able to collect adequate 
material. He has singularly littl to say about German views 
on the tasks and methods of air warfare, though this is a subject 
of capital importance. The fundamental change in outlook which 
set in after the death of the first Chief of the General Staff, General 
Wever, a supporter of “ Douhetism,” is not so much as men- 
tioned. Yet this change at the top brought immediately to the 
forefront the singularly successful co-operation of German air- 
men with ground-troops. In the second part of the book an 
attempt is made to expose the strategy and tactical principles 
of Hitler’s army. Here, too, various errors occur which make 
the book unsuitable for use in expert circles. The third part 
deals with the invasion of Great Britain. The attempt of 1940 
and the Battle of Britain are described on the basis of British 
Press narratives. The author’s views about the repetition of the 
attempt, and the advantages and disadvantages for the attack 
and the defence, contain nothing new, but they work earlier 
descriptions into a finished picture, which the laymen will 
appreciate. 

The lessons of Crete are discussed in an appendix, in which 
the author makes a fundamental mistake when he declares “ com- 
mand of the sea is important, but no longer decisive, since even 
a large fleet can be threatened with destruction by dive-bombers.” 
Here he has overlooked completely the fact that in Crete the 
German dive-bombers were able to operate unimpeded by British 
fighters. That was an exceptional case. The writer believes 
that Hitler would make use of gas and bacteria in the event of a 
new attempt at invasion. It is questionable, however, whether 
the German High Command does not regard the consequences 
for Germany of immediate retaliation as more serious than 
the possible advantages. But detailed discussion about the 
possibilities and chances of a second invasion has become to some 
extent irrelevant as a result of the outbreak of war in Russia. It 
is not very probable that even in the event of a conclusive 
victory over Russia the German army would command sufficient 


reserves to undertake the invasion of Great Britain without a 
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fundamental reorganisation of the army. In spite of various 
shortcomings, this volume contains a mass of material assembled 
with diligence and thoroughness, and it has, therefore, much to 
offer to the layman. Experts will find in it hardly anything that 
was not already known and often better known. 

Kari SCHWARTZ. 


Political Improbability 


One Anglo-American Nation as Basis of World Federation. 
A British Response to Streit. By George Catlin. (Andrew 
Dakers. 3s. 6d.) 


In this period of diplomatic and, perhaps, of world revolutions, 
the role of the critical and sceptical observer is an ungrateful one. 
Almost anything seems possible. So many odd things have hap- 
pened that the laws of political probability seem to be suspended. 
But they are not, and it must be confessed that the latest attempt 
to persuade us that a close political union with the United States 
is possible in the immediate future seems to this reviewer to be 
as unconvincing as Mr. Streit’s was. There are marked differ- 
ences between Mr. Streit’s approach and Mr. Catlin’s. Much 
of Mr. Streit’s effectiveness comes from his apparently clear, 
detailed, legally-minded approach to the subject ; there is a kind 
of political geometry involved in his argument which leads him 
to the triumphant Q.E.D. Mr. Catlin’s methods are more 
subtle. He winds in and around his subject, he cites a profusion 
of authorities, and the uncritical reader may not always note to 
what it is that the authorities are testifying. Then Mr. Catlin, 
very wisely, has less faith than has Mr. Streit in paper constitu- 
tions, and, despite the apparent promise of his title, he would 
be prepared to see his Anglo-American nation grow from con- 
ferences that seem to be no more authoritative than our pre-war 
Imperial conferences were. But, fundamentally, Mr. Catlin, like 
Mr. Streit, believes that something like a fusion of the United 
States and Great Britain is both immediately desirable and imme- 
diately possible. Within the next few years there should be and 
can be a surrender of sovereignty by both the United States and 
Great Britain. (This surrender is apparently to be made to a 
federation, but one cannot be quite sure of that, since Mr. Catlin 
makes very little of the difference between a federal and an incor- 
porating union. He appears to think that the relations between 
England and Scotland are federal.) A great deal could be said 
about this ambitious project, but one fundamental difficulty is so 
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cavalierly treated that it seems superfluous to discuss the 
dubious aspects of Mr. Catlin’s argument. Apart from 4 
unsupported assertions that the difficulties will come from «, 
side, far more than from America, Mr. Catlin devotes nea 
space to the attitude of the United States, of its people ri 
politicians, to this revolutionary proposal. It is assumed = 
they are ready to abandon their traditional admiration no 
say adoration, of their own political system, ready 1» ea ° 
new union which they might dominate, but might not to ha 
and apply new habits in political behaviour, ready to esoume mee 
obligations, new risks such as free trade between the an 
federal taxation, to name only a few of the more Startling imp; 
cations of this proposal. The difficulties which could be posso 
by ingenious politicians are ignored. It is not enough to establish 
an Interstate Commerce Commission (Mr. Catlin’s readers 
not be aware that the American body of that name ante 
exercise a general control over commerce, but over transport 
It is not enough to talk loosely of a federal supreme court More 
is needed, and that common political faith which does exist is a 
enough. Even Mr. Catlin’s “ Declaration of Federation” (a 
from its ill-judged attempt to improve on the English ak o 
Thomas Jefferson) is too ambiguous to support the great weigh 
of political machinery imposed on it. 
D. W. Brocay, 


And is Trelawny Dead? 
Trelawny: A Man’s Life. (Hale. 155), 


EDWARD TRELAWNY was a Cornishman who went to sea as a boy 
spent a colourful piratical youth in the East, fell in with the 
Shelley circle in Italy, cremated the poet’s body, and accompanied 
Byron on his excursion to liberate Greece. Buccaneer and 
braggart, he later became the wild man of London society, wor- 
shipping and worshipped by lovely ladies, visited America, made 
literary copy out of the events of his youth, fancied himself in. 
creasingly as a picturesque and forceful personality, and died near 
Worthing at the age of eighty-eight. It is safe to say that but 
for his brief contact with the poets his exploits would have faded 
away into a decent oblivion. As it is, Trelawny is a notable 
figure, rarely seen completely in focus. Throughout the long 
years after Shelley’s death his incorrigible propensity to tale 
telling and contradiction combined with a boastful egotism tw 
dupe and fascinate many who met him and more who read his 
works. 

Two useful methods of approach are open to the biographer 
who aims at extracting accuracy from flamboyancy. The first, 
chosen by Mr. Massingham some years ago, is to study his 
relationship with the Shelleys and Byron, and so concentrate on 
the most significant period of his life. The second would be to 
bring his whole career and character into focus by a wary check 
ing-up of golden legends and a careful research into the dimmer 
interludes. Miss Armstrong has her own, quite different plan 
She has used Trelawny as a minor movie hero, conceding him 4 
shadow of the gorgeous personality he laboured to present. Over 
half her narrative is summary and quotation from the Adventures 
of a Younger Son, which she has swallowed with utter faith in 
its veracity, insisting in a foreword that her book is “fact not 
fiction.” Yet Garnett and Dowden’ suspected their man and 
issued warnings fifty years ago. More recently, John Drinkwater 
called him an ass and Harold Nicolson a cad. Miss Armstrong 
is, of course, at liberty to differ; but to believe now that th 
Younger Son is pure biography is to have missed a great deal d 
relevant comment and discussion, to be blind to Trelawny’s red 
nature and ignorant of a type of fiction that was common enough 
at the time Trelawny wrote. Miss Armstrong has failed to study 
her authorities—even such modern and accessible ones as Mr. 
Massingham and Mr. Nicolson, whose works are on her reference 
list. As a story her book is only a pallid version of Trelawny’ 
more vividly expressed memoirs ; as a biography it is remarkably 
uninformed, inaccurate and undiscerning. Even new material ® 
the shape of unpublished letters has been used with the minimum 
of effect. 

In presenting Trelawny as a simple adventure-hero, the autho 
misses all the inconsistencies and inconstancies of the mat, 
deliberately overlooking those actions which exemplify them. His 
game of double affection for Mary Shelley and Claire Clairmont, 
his contemptuous treatment of nearly all his former friends, his 
sudden and vituperative attack, in his last book, on Mary, whose 
help in the publication of the first had been far greater than 4 
allowed for here—none of these incidents are brought out. They 
are not heroic, but they are truer history than many of the gr 
episodes in the Younger Son. If Miss Armstrong was in search 
of the sensational she might have inquired further into w 
scandalous story of Trelawny’s despatching his dead infant im? 
box. She follows the shocked and hasty advocate who condemns 
it on the sole ground that the baby in question was his daughtt 
Zella who lived to maturity. But the baby, as it happens, W% 
not Zella, and the tale has been proved correct through mo® 


By Margaret Armstrong. 
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A FRENCH SOLDIER SPEAKS 
By JACQUES. Translated by Helen Waddell. 4/6 net. 


“ Because he writes of the things that matter supremely 
to him and because he is French, ‘ Jacques’ possesses an 
eloquence, grace and clarity of thought which are beautifully 
preserved in translation.” —Church Times. 


OLD ENGLAND: a French View 


By HENRI DE VIBRAYE 10/- net. 
“The book is tonic reading . . . the very detachment 
of the attitude makes the tribute more valuable. Perhaps you 


do not want to hear what you are not or what you are; but if 
you do, read this.’—BASIL DE SELINCOURT (Observer). 


ENGLAND WAS AN ISLAND CNCE 
By ELSWYTH THANE 7/6 net. 
“Miss Thane’s digressions into English history: 
her recollections of country scenes and life, and the recording 
of her many friendships, all help to form an endearing picture 
of our land and its people.” — Yorkshire Post. 
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than one line of inquiry, and by evidence which includes a letter 
from Trelawny’s wife. Surely this ruffianly behaviour might be 
admitted into a portrait of noble savagery garnered from the 
Younger Son. Miss Armstrong, however, can neither vivify her 
model nor debunk him ; in her pages the adventurer, society-lion 
and lover are as listless as the liar, the cad and the rascal. The 
man himself was largely compounded of sham and fraudulence, 
but after all he did live with a certain emphasis. 
Sy_va NORMAN. 


The Splendid Monotone 


Fishermen at War. By Leo Walmsley. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Sea Shepherds. By Sir Herbert Russell, K.B.E. (Murray. 9s.) 
Hospitals Under Fire. Edited by George C. Curnock. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d 
I was talking to a man in the train the other day about air raids. 
“You know,” he said, “ it sounds a poor thing to say, but I’m 
bored with stories of heroism. Everyone’s a hero nowadays. 
It'd be a change to hear of someone behaving badly.” He was 
apologetic, but showed no sign of realising the implication of what 
he had said. If, instead of being rare, heroism and self-sacrifice 
are commonplace, what a magnificent hope we have of a new 
world. We need only a leader who can build as surely and skil- 
fully on the strength in human nature as Hitler has built upon 
the weakness. 

These three books sound, in their different ways, the heroic 
monotone of which my fellow-traveller complained. Mr. 
Walmsley’s rings the clearest, because he adds to his sincerity and 
passion the craft of a first-rate novelist. His experiences in the 
last war confirmed him as a lover of peace. When this war began, 
he could hardly believe the stories of Nazi brutality to his friends, 
the fishermen, so he went aboard, resolved to see for himself. 
He saw and heard what is here set down. Neither he nor his 
mates underrate the enemy. 

“With an undeniable audacity, with a courage and contempt 
for danger, which, had it not been directed to such contemptible 
purpose, might have been judged magnificent, the Nazis had 
renewed their attacks. . . . Yes, listening to the gale, and know- 
ing what the North Sea was like, I could admire the skill and 
courage of the raiders, and I was to meet even among their 
surviving victims many who did the same. Yet, grant them 
this: admit that they were soldiers blindly carrying out their 
orders. Was there not a higher morality implicit in the 
blindest patriotism that should justify a soldier refusing to damn 
his soul by torturing and slaughtering defenceless non- 
combatants? ” 

The attack on the East Dudgeon Light-Vessel, the destruction 
of a U-boat, the adventure of the ‘ Reculver ’—there are dozens of 
stories: but the best of all is “ Curly’s” narrative of the escape 
from Dunkirk. “ Curly,” a soldier with a passion for sailing, 
brought home a barge full of men. His picture of a formation 
of German aeroplanes scattering before two Spitfires and “a 
Frenchy ” like a shoal of sprats is worth the price of the book. 
The photographs are good and the writing excellent: but the 
proof-correcting has been sketchy, and there are some odd mis- 
spellings. 
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Sea Shepherds, which also is well illustrated, tells the ad 
tures of convoys and their escorts. It is clear and compreh : 
but is more in the nature of an official record, and lacks 3° 
warmth and immediacy of Fishermen at War. S the 

Hospitals Under Fire is a collection of episodes and first-hang 
narratives of the effects of air-raids upon our hospitals H 
again is an unrelieved tale of courage, cheerfulness and - 
humour. One or two photographs show faces under strain. bu 
all, patients and staff, carry on undismayed. The patients do o 
even lose their cup of tea or glass of stout ; though it may . 
few minutes late. And throughout—most monotonous of i 
shines the devotion of the nurses, a sisterhood who, exploited ani 
exposed to more petty tyranny than any other, yet bear no grud 
and never fail their charges. L.A. G. nen 


Conservatory in Winter 

(Faber and Faber, 
For the reader who cares for this especial art there is never apy. 
thing so exquisite as the flower-arrangements that Mr, Sitwel 
offers ; the fluted or trumpet petals are so brilliantly and deeply 
coloured, they are textured like feathers or silk und they gy 
scented deliciously—here, abruptly, the image may be said with. 
out extravagance to merge into the “reality” of the print ang 
paper so sensitively used is the author’s power of evocation 
We must feel wonder at the mechanics of this evocative 
gift whenever we meet with it, and this is not often: it js yp. 
likely that Mr. Herbert Read (The Green Child), Mr. VY. § 
Pritchett or Mr. Edwin Muir (in his extraordinary book The Ston 
and the Fable), for instance, could give any intelligible description 
of the process of evocation: the word itself is hooded and solema 
with implications of sorcery, of dubieties shaped or rhymed an 
remembered with fear in their success and in failure furtive 
repeated: it is descended, possibly, from the earliest hum» 
faculties, now drugged asleep in the generality of mankind and 
therefore mysterious to us. 

The book opens not on a Gothic North but on a Palladian 
North of snow and gilt. It is a morning in January or Februay 
of 1868 ; we see the review of the troops by Alexander III, and 
here the author speculates characteristically on the astonishing 
fantasy and variety of uniforms in the early- and mid-nineteenth 
century, particularly in Russia, more particularly in St. Peters. 
burg, which is “inhabited at times by as many as 80,000 of the 
Imperial Guard.” We visit pavilions in the parks, some as large 
as $mall palaces and standing on stone islands in a lake, with 
“ interiors exquisite in their contents, of which the keys are always 
lost... . You could drive in on your sledge at random, and come 
a pavilion where everything has been sleeping for 100 years, bu 
the clocks are still wound, the tiled stoves are lit.” The daylight 
fades early, but while the sky is still a watery green, lighting the 
gilt and verdigris onion-domes and the copper pinnacles, thov- 
sands of gas-lamps are lighted in the streets, in the shops behind 
the thick glass that keeps out the cold, and in the pink and yellow 
stucco palaces. With evening the snowflakes fall, softly and 
lightly at first, then faster and more heavily, and we are led inside 
the Winter Palace. There, in the great throng of people in the 
entrance halls, we hear snatches of music from the galleries over- 
head, but it is overlaid by the voices of the 3,000 guests round us 
(not a half of the total number) and the sound of silk on the stairs 

The author’s references to The Sleeping Beauty and to the idiom 
of Russian music are clues to the mood of the book—this ballet 
this architecture induced it, the chandeliers and snowflakes clos 
it—a reverie of winter. VIVIEN BArTLeY. 


- . 

Looking Back 
The Forge. By Arturo Barea. (Faber and Faber. 
Struggle for the Spanish Soul. By Arturo Barea. 

Warburg. 

NEITHER of Arturo Barea’s works, written in Spanish, has as ye 
been printed in that language. It is an unusual distinction [0 
a book to be first published in translation, though much of ths 
distinction is lost when the foreign version is as lame ant 
bedraggled as Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell’s translation of Th 
Forge. The effect of so incompetent a rendering into English 
is as irritating as that of the pseudo-Spanish dialogue in Fo 
Whom the Bell Tolls, although here it is not deliberate. 

On the flyleaf of Sr. Barea’s second booklet, The For 
described as “a novel.” Fortunately it is not a novel, but put 
autobiography, for as a work of imagination it would have litte 
merit. In fact, it is an excellent book: more savage than bi 
more vigorous than rough, sorrowful rather than sentiment! 
But its realism would be drab if it were not the truth, person 
observed and recorded ; its stray flights of fancy would be i 
if they were not the faithful recollection of childhood thougit 
Sr. Barea’s unfinished autobiography is interesting not at all i 
its subject, but because it carries conviction ; and it does so on} 
because the author possesses a clear pictorial memory. Fro 
this he draws the bright picture of an enquiring childhood am 


Valse des Fleurs. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 


IOS. 6d. 
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THE WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 










Where do we go now? 











6,121 CHILDREN TO 
FEED AND CLOTHE 
EVERY DAY 


THE SOCIETY CAN 
PROVIDE THE ANSWER 
WITH YOUR HELP 








4 CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 1,683 TAKEN FROM 
DANGER AREAS INTO 60 SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON,S.E.II 


Bankers : °arclays Ltd 
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FOR THIS SUM WILL TRAIN 
ONE BOY FOR THE ROYAL 
NAVY. BUT IF YOU CAN- 
NOT POST US £90, CAN YOU 
SEND NINETY SHILLINGS, 
OR EVEN NINE, AS ALL WILL 
HELP THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
OLD SOCIETY TO CARE FOR 
AND EDUCATE 800 POOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS—WRITE 
NOW! 














The General Secretary 
F.BRIAN PELLY A.F.C. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & bay . 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
President: H.R.H, THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
Chairman & Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Chairman of the “ Aret!.usa '’ Committee: 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
MANY OLD BOYS TRAINED IN THE *“ ARETHUSA”’ ARE 
SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF NEED. 


Don’t forget us, please, when making your Will. 


Legacies are most welcome. 
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In Victorian times a high-class shop could always be 


recognised by the extent of its ‘ carriage trade’. 
2 5 


Handsome 


broughams and landaus were constantly to be seen outside 
Rothmans in Pall Mall, and many of them were embel- 


lished with the armorial bearings of famous families. 


The owners of these equipages were judges of good 
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smoking as well as good horses. They knew that Mr. 
Rothman handled only the highest grades of leaf, which 


he blended into remarkably fine cigarettes and 
tobaccos. 
increased. 


pipe 


And so the cavalcade to 5 Pall Mall steadily 


Gone are the gallant roans and bays, and it is many a 
long year since we had occasion to say ‘‘ Call his lordship’s 


carriage’. 


But today the Rothman clientele includes a 


greater number of distinguished names than ever before. 
From St. James’s and Mayfair our reputation has spread 
to far distant places overseas — wherever English smokers 


want the best that London can send them. 









Whilst the quantities of cigarettes and tobaccos for the Home Trade remain restricted, 
the utmost consideration will be given to orders from existing customers; but for the 


time being we regret that new accounts cannot be opened. 





OF PALL MALL 
the 
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gloomy surroundings. eset by poverty and pretences, the 
numerous Barea family eked out a bourgeois living in Madrid 
or the barren nearby villages of Castile, and, buffeted by their 
squabbles, the boy acquired a tough appreciation of the facts of 
life while developing a soft spot for its moral mysteries. The 
Spain he depicts, the Spain he knows, is bleak, backward and 
brutal, without the saving graces of Hemingway’s more romantic 
vision—no heroic under-statements for him, but the teeming over- 
statement of an impressionist faced by a blank landscape bathed 
in light. It is not of Lazarillo that his boyhood sharpness reminds 
us, but of Gorki sometimes, and more often of Céline: the good 
and the bad uncles, the smells of the shims, the family scenes, the 
queer natural behaviour of animals contrasting so notably with 
the simple greed, vice, pomposity or kindness of grown-ups. 
The anonymous translation of Struggle for the Spanish Soul is 
admirably done. It was time a Republican Spaniard wrote a 
sensible pamphlet about the Civil War—and here at last we have 
it. On the grounds of harsh personal experience, allowance might 
have had to be made for evident bias ; but the author’s surprising 
objectivity and fairness make this largely unnecessary. He is 
strongly anti-clerical, but on the whole his judgements are also 
dignified and clear. His summing-up of the present ghastly 
situation in Spain, his brief historical retrospect, his portrait of 
General Franco in particular, and his diagnosis of the “ Hispanic 
myth,” all this is reasonable and accurate; only his proffered 
solution of the problem is shaky. The real gist of such explana- 
tions is usually obscured by political trappings ; here the whole 
truth may not be contained in 120 pages, but what there is, on 
the face of it, is sober enough. JoHN Marks. 


. . 
Fiction 
This Little Hand. By Pamela Kellino. (Robert Hale. 8s.) 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl. By Willa Cather. Cassell. 
This Little Hand is a first novel which can be admired and 
enioved for itself, and because it introduces a fiction-writer of 
considerable promise. Accepting Miss Kellino’s convention for 
this story, with its wise and limiting modesty of design, it is 
difficult, I think, to find any serious fault with her performance, 
which is economical, tough, lively, warm, and rings with truth. 
An unlikely word here perhaps, a phrase out of character there, 
but nothing as loud as a false note. There is no pretentiousness 


LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


7s. 6d.) 





ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The organisation of Lloyds Bank has been 
built up on the practical experience and 
technical knowledge acquired during its 
long history, and throughout the years 
the services offered have been steadily 
improved and modernised. 


The Manager of any Branch is always 
ready to give information to those desiring 
banking facilities and to explain’ the 
simple procedure for opening an account. 


Offices throughout England and Wales. 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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and no “ wisdom ”; instead life and character are set free to 
unaided down a terrible road. = 

It is a terrible story: narrow and special in its events bur 
convincingly probable, and in its causes and atmosphere only 
representative. Flo, a London slum kid, gets a job in G; ts 
away’s, the big store in her local High Street, where her era: 
is a char. She lives with her family in three rooms in a tenem ; 
which has not even got water laid on. There is Pa, who a 
never either get work or get on the dole ; Mum, who chars as 
takes in some washing ; Edie, mentally defective, and Ol, a yo 
bastard cousin, still at school. Flo is radiant at having a job, 
packing parcels, beginning at ten shillings a week. She tells } 
story herself, which turns out to be a most effective we ¢ 
hearing it. Her family calls itself C. of E.; it lives Without 
comfort, privacy or security ; very naturally it knows no spiritys! 
and only the most rudimentary and shaky moral values: each 
individual in it plays his own hand, and very toughly ; but as an 
entity the five are locked together by some force of pride and 
mutual understanding which seems as true as it is hard to account 
for. 

Flo is very pretty ; her bright and hopeful face is set for lif 
and for “getting on”—and helping Mum. She does wel] 
Greenaway’s, she makes a good friend, a little ambitious Jew boy 
whom she calls Jappy ; she gets picked up by men; she falls for 
a nasty bit of work called Bill. Mum goes to hospital for ay 
operation, and while she is there the mentally defective Edie js 
discovered to have been made pregnant by the young cousin 0) 
This calamity gets Flo down; she cannot bear it. A prostitute 
gives her a tip; she goes to the given address and finds there, 
beautiful Indian man, who gets Edie out of her trouble, Fi 
falls crazily in love with the Indian—and thereafter her way leads 
straight to desperate things. She becomes involved in robbery 
which drives her Indian to two terrible murders. She protects 
him and tries to protect her own mind from realisinz the brutality 
of these murders—but when he is about to allow an innocent man 
to hang for him she murders him and tries to gas herself. Her 
case is heard at the Old Bailey, and she is sent to a reform-schodl, 
where she writes this record.» The merits of the book are its 
simplicity, its truth of dialogue and physical detail its hurrying 
sense of life, and its clean, unshrinking characterisations, Its 
especiil merit is in the central character of Flo, who all the way 
down to disaster never puts a foot wrong—that is to say, never 
blenches before herself, and never, in the thick of her temptations 
and sins, really loses love of life, or her curious, much-battered 
sense of moral obligation to it. 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl is a slow, gentle story of life in 
Virginia in the late eighteen-fifties. It gives us the usual senti- 
mental problem of the negroes and their masters, and it spins a 
particular tale of the jealousy felt by an elderly slave-owning lady 
for a “yellow” girl she owns, and of how this needless jealousy 
is foiled and the yellow girl protected. Miss Cather writes well of 
the American country side, of scene, weather and seasons ; her 
dialogue is good, too, and this book is held together by a certain 
shapeliness of leisure and assurance. But it is not particularly 
exhilarating. Kare O'BRIEN. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Ir may be unfair to attribute this week’s rise in markets entirely 
to a “V” buying movement, but there is no denying that the 
emphasis has shifted from gilt-edged to equities with peace-tim 
recovery possibilities. So long as investors refrain from making 
switches from gilt-edged on a really substantial scale—and there 
is little evidence of this at present—the rise in equities should 
not worry Sir Kingsley Wood or Lord Kindersley. Thanks 0 
our closed financial system no “new ” money can go into equities, 
and changes in the market’s mood can at the worst only delay 
the accumulation of savings. As I have often emphasised i 
recent weeks, the disparity in yields is bound to cause some 
transfer of investment interest from gilt-edged to the mor 
speculative fields. 
AMALGAMATED PRESS RECOVERY 

Results announced: by the Amalgamated Press provide striking 
evidence of the adjustment which the publishing trade has made 
to war conditions. Whereas a year ago earnings showed a shafp 
contraction which compelled the board to defer payment of th 
full preference dividends, the latest profit figures covering tt 
year ended February 28th, 1941, have not merely permitted prt 
ference dividends to be brought up to date but have enabled 
the company to resume ordinary dividends with a payment of 
6 per cent. At the same time, £100,000 is transferred to genera 
reserve, raising this fund to £1,350,000, which compares with @ 
issued ordinary capital of £1,200,000. 

The report states that the substantial recovery in trading profits 
was due to adjustments and economies which have enabled the 
company to surmount the difficulties experienced in the earl} 

(Continued on page 142) 
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DETERMINATION 























eu The Country refuses to submit. The offensive spirit is strong. 
10 - ° nf R ° mr ° ° ‘ 
she There is determination to overcome difficulties and to achieve great 
yd things. Success comes by everyone doing just a bit more than they 
Out . 

ritual thought they could. 

each 

aS an . ° ° ° ° . 

sad This determination is reflected in many ways. In the direct 

‘Ount 


prosecution of the war of course, but also in the helping hand 
stretched out to those who suffer both directly and indirectly 
because of it. 










There are many who in spite of everything have fulfilled their 
determination to help those who look to the G.B.I. for help, by sending 
even quite small sums, thus refusing to admit that they cannot afford 
to do so. This army of helpers still needs recruits. 
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bes Spitfires and Hurricanes this year are far more | 
formidable than they were when they won the 
Battle of Britain. 

Most of this is explained by the magnificent manner 
in which the Rolls-Royce engineers have answered the 
call for more power. 

The latest Rolls-Royce Merlin motor gives more 





ely 



















rd power than the Merlin of a year ago, and gives it at a 
mt greater height, so that our fighters can not only fly faster 
ore 


but higher as well, which is even more important. 
Sunday Times, May 11th. 


-ROLLS- ROYCE 
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COMPANY MEET:NG 


AMALGAMATED PRESS 





VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


THE annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Limited, was 
held on August 6th in London 

Viscount Camrose (the chairman), who presided, said that last year 
he had said that their problem was entirely one of raw material— 
namely, paper At that time che outlook in that respect was very 
dark, and they were not in a position to judge what supplies would 
be available. As the year proceeded the position became clarified. 
While they had not, of course, been able to secure anything approach- 
ing their pre-war consumption, they had been able to rely on the 
allotted ration and were able to take steps to accommodate themselves 
to that ration. To eke out the supply they had had to resort to 
extremely stringent measures, such as the reduction in the size of 
some of their periodicals, the amalgamation of others, and in several 
cases the suspension of publication for the time being In addition 
they had made many adjustments and econumies’ The figures pre- 
sented reflected the result of all those efforts, and the balance-sheet 
for the year revealed a most satisfactory state of affairs from the 
shareholders’ point of view, allowing always for the critical days in 
which they were living. 


ProFIT AND DIVIDEND 

The profit and loss account showed that the profit for the year 
amounted to £593,555, or almost exactly £90,000 more than for the 
preceding period The amount allowed for taxation was a total of 
something like £240,000, a uuly umpressive figure After adding the 
carry forward and deducting the debenture interest and preference 
dividends, there remained £352,662 to the credit of the profit and 
loss account. They recommended that {£100,000 should be added to 
the general reserve, bringing that fund up to £1,350,000, and that a 
dividend of 6 per cent. be declared on the ordinary shares. There 
then remained £216,662 to gu forward, an addition of a few hundreds 
to the figure brought intc che accounts irom last vear. With the 
payment on August 23rd next of six months’ dividend on the prefer- 
ence shares. the dividend was brought up to date. They sincerely 
hoped that they would never have to postpone the payment of any 
such dividend in future. 

It was a great pleasure to the directors to be able to recommend 
a distribution on the ordinary shares again. As he had emphasised 
last year, it was only the abnormal times through which we were 
then passing, amd the uncertainty of paper supplies that had com- 
pelled them to proceed so cautiously last year in respect of dividends 
not only on the ordinary shares, but also on the preference shares. 
They had been very painful decisions, particularly so as they had 
made sufficient profits to have acted otherwise. Their main care 
then, as, indeed it must always be was to conserve the assets of 
the company so as to be strong enough to face any crisis The 
balance-sheet no'v presented showed a much healthier liquid positic 
and justified them in facing the future with confidence. 

While the profits for the year must ve considered very satisfactory 
indeed, he thought it only right to .ay that they had not been 
helped by any dividends from their two principal subsidiary interests. 
The Imperial Paper Mills, Limited, in which they held all the 
ordinary shares and a large proportion ot the preference shares, had 
had an extremely difficult year, and had not been able to pay a divi 
dend on its ordinary shares. Equally, too, Kelly’s Directories, 
Limited, had been seriously affected by the war and had had to 
pass the dividena on both preference and ordinary shares. He 
could make no prophecy in regard to the former company, as, in 
common with other paper-making companies, it was only working to 
normal output. With regard to Kelly's 
outlook had improved considerably, and 
better results. 


a small proporuon of its 
Directories, Limited, the 
next year should show distinctly 


RESULTS WELL MAINTAINED 
him on the present occasion to enter 
their periodicals and other 
necessarily depend on the 
as their present financial 
the results achieved in 
1940-41 had been well maintained. It was an extremely risky thing 
provhecy about the future, and he confined himself 
subject always to the times in which they lived, they 
hat they would do as well this year as last. They 
the adv time of the profits of Weldons, 
i, which was purchased afte: the close of their last financial 
i. Weldons was one of the oldest established fashion publish 
houses in the courtry, and its journals of practical instruction 
in great demand today 
he repor: was unanimously 


Shareholders would not expect 
into any detailed statemen: concerning 
activities. Everything abou: them must 
progress of the war effort However, as far 
year had gone—now approaching six months 

make any 


to hope t 


Mtage chis 


adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 140) 


part of last year. It is also disclosed that, despite the icti 


| on the supply of paper, trading results for the current year hay 


so far been well maintained. Since the announcement of they 


results Amalgamated Press 7 per cent. £1 cumulative Preference 
shares have improved from 14s. 6d. to 18s., while the Ordinary 
For the Present 


Ios. shares have moved up from 7s. to 8s. 9d. 
the ordinaries look adequately valued. 
TAXATION AND RUBBER PROFITS 

The incidence of taxation makes it increasingly difficult tp 
forecast the net profits and dividend possibilities of rubber. 
producing companies. Results announced by two undertaki 
in the Harrisons and Crosfield group provide examples of the 
unevenness of the taxation burden. Whereas Pataling Rubber 
Estates has reduced its final dividend for 1940 from 8 to 4} per 
cent., Bikam Rubber Estate has raised its total distribution ‘from 
74 to 10 per cent. Both these companies, as Mr. Eric Mille 
explains in his review, increased their production very gy. 
stantially last year. Pataling harvested a crop of 4,738,601 Ibs. 
against 3,471,716 lbs., and sold it at an average net price o 
10.80d., against 9.40d. Net profit was up from £46,369 to £53,856, 
a modest rise which was held down by the increase from {12,0 
to £68,000 in the transfer to taxation reserve. In consequence 
the total distribution on the £305,146 of issued capital was raised 
by only 4 per cent. to 12} per cent. Further expansion of th 
cultivated area is planned for the current year. 

Bikam Rubber Estate harvested a crop of 5,250,865 lbs, in 
1940, against 3,524,531 Ibs. in 1939, the average selling price being 
10.§3d., against 9.16d. In this case the transfer to taxation reserve 
was only modestly increased from £7,000 to £11,000, with the 
result that the ordinary dividend was raised by 24 per cent, to 
IO per cent. 

OIL COMPANY’S TAX BURDEN 

A fivefold increase in taxation has robbed shareholders in 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields of the benefit of a sharp increase in 
earnings. Gross profits fo: 1940 rose from £1,331,661 to 
£2,332,516, but after deducting £155,651, against £132,372, for 
depreciation and providing £1,003,625, against £200,000, for 
taxation, the net profit was a mere £12,300 higher at £236,254 
Holders of the “B” shares get a 124 per cent. dividend and 
the carry forward is slightly increased at £144,002. In his state- 
ment the chairman, Sir Robert Waley Cohen, calls attention to 
the incidence of E.P.T. on a company which 1s only now reaping 
the benefits of heavy development expenditure in the standard 
years. 

He emphasises that the E.P.T. standard is a low one due to 
the fact that for some 20 years Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields had no 
source of production other than the Hurghada field. Now tha 
4 new and productive field has been discovered and brought into 
production, the company is compelled to contribute the buk 
not only of its profits but of other revenues to meet taxation 
claims. One result has been that, compared with December, 
1939, the balance-sheet shows a deterioration of £439,000 in the 
liquid position despite the increase in income and production. 





NYOURAGE AND MODERN WEAPONS are 

J slowly but surely defeating the common enemy 

tuberculosis. The death rate has been halved in 
a generation, largely owing to the work of the 
Brompton Hospital. But new subscribers are needed 
to take the place of those who have passed on. Will 
you help with a Donation and Legacy ? The 
‘Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3 








IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1989.) 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 
of our investigations : 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
i hereby bequeath the sum of £& to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Roya! 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 





the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 
ee 
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COMPANY. MEETINGS 
BIKAM RUBBER ESTATE 













Crence 
finan Tue thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Bikam Rubber Estate, 
a Limited, was held on August 7th in London, Mr. H. Eric Miller (the 
chairman) presiding. 
The following is an extract from the chairman’s speech which was 
‘cwated with the report and accounts: Working profits for the year 
lt to ys han double the amount earned in the previous year, due 





were more ¢ : ; 
to the larger crop accounted for, which was 1,726,000 Ib. higher than 


the 1939 figure, an increase in the net sale price of 1.37d. and, thanks 
to the larger output, a reduction in unit cost of about id. per Ib. 
Tribute receipts from tin mining amounting to £1,368 are included. 
The area still to be mined under the agreement we made with Chemor 
River Tin, Limited, is approximately 28 acres. It will interest you to 
know that negotiations are progressing favourably for the sale to that 
company of a further 300 acres of the Sultan Idris division of Chumor 
Fstate at £70 per acre, we retaining the tapping rights until the rubber 
trees have to 0« removed by instalments in the course of mining 













operations. lapeeae : on 
To meet our estimated liability for Excess Profits Tax we have had 


to charge against revenue £55,000, and we are asking you to approve 







- 
- the transfer to taxation reserve of £11,000 necessary to enable us to 
ae cover the estimated Income Tax hability on the profits earned ‘+o 
alsed December last ; also the transfer to reserve for cultivation and replace- 





to bring that up to £40,000, a useful sum to have in 





ment of £6,166 
















hand to meet present and future replanting commitments ; and the 
s. in transfer of £5 to contingencies reserve. We are then able to 
reing recommend the payment of a final dividend of 6 per cent., less Income 
serve Tax, making, with the interim dividend, 1o per cent. for the year 
the against 7 per cent. for 1939), leaving the carry forward much the same 
| at £34,340 

t. to yn to the war effort we have already paid over to 
of interest, £45,000 on account of taxes payable at 

ir. 
; in 1eral shortage of labour in Malaya, particularly during 
2D f the year when releases were on a higher scale, the 
report the company’s estates as all being in good order 
Pa ess made in the establishment of leguminous cover 
for erations should make a good showing, but the incidence 





However, 





Profits Tax limits your interest in the profits. 








Jam sure you will share our feeling of satisfaction at thus being able 
‘ate- to make a substantial contribution to the war effort, on the successful 
1 to outcome of h all our hopes for the future depend. 
ping The report was unanimously adopted. 





PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 















> fo 

no 

that ; 

into rst ordinary general meeting of the Pataling Rubber 
ulk ed, was held on August 7th in London, Mr. Eric 
ian rman) presiding. 





s an extract from the chairman’s statement which 
with the report and accounts: 


or the year were £121,856, compared with £58,369 













On. the pr s year—more than double; but the former figure 1s 
_ juced to 856 by the provision which has to be made to cover 
our Excess | s Tax liability, estimated £56,000, as against 

{3.000 for 19 Ihe increased profit is due to the larger account- 

ec was nearly 1,270,000 lb. higher than in 1939, and 

sold for n 1'd. per lb. more, while the unit cost was fully jd 

Pe result of the higher output. The amount before us 

for dispos lay is £75,428, and we are asking you to approve the 





transter t tion reserve of £12,000 needed to cover the estimated 







Income T ibility on the profizs earned to December last; also 

the transf to reserve for cultivation and replacement of £10,000, 

4 \ t that reserve up to £37,182, a useful sum to have 
present and future rejuvenation commitments ; and 





mtingencies reserve of £5,000. You will no doubt 
prove roposals and our recommendation to pay a final div 

r cent., ! Income Tax, making with the interim 
f i total of 12' per cent. for the year (against 


cent. 
1939), leaving the carry forward at £25,542. 






ess 







ige of labour in Malaya, the visiting agents report 

is being in sound order and showing further 
vement. As I mentioned last vear, it has been 
int the whole of Bukit Blimbing gradually over a 


ind 92 acres were replanted in the year under review 
3esar Isolation Garden seed. ‘That is the extent of 
e last year, as we do not propose to risk more replant- 
be properly and efficiently carried through with due 
.our position and other factors. For the current year 
1ed a matter of 238 acres over two of the 
rest you to know that actual results from the experi 
Kuala Ketil, largely planted with Prang Besar material, 
ctory. The clonal seed areas at six years old yielded 
lb. per acre, and we are told that an outstanding 
e trees is their rapid bark renewal. 

4t operations should make a good showing, but the inci- 
s Profits Tax limits your interests in the profits, except 
I am sure, share our feeling of satisfaction at being able 
bstantial contribution to the war effort, on the success 

vhich all our hopes for the future depend. 


was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 











THE annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, July 31st, in London, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hirst of Witton, chairman and managing director, presiding. 

_ The following is an extract from a statement by the chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

Appreciating the difficulties which under today’s conditions must 
prevent our stockholders from attending meetings, we are this year, 
in conformity with the practice adopted by other companies, including 
the chairman’s address with the balance-sheet and the directors’ 
report. 

In days of peace it has always been my pride and pleasure to give 
you an account of the company’s manifold activities and the suc- 
cesses achieved in salesmanship, production and research. Today I 
do not propose to go into detail, though I can assure you these 
successes are conUnuing and are contributing their full quota to the 
national eftort. 

You will have seen from the directors’ report that our numerous 
factories have all been fuily employed and our pay roll has increased. 


Our production, despite all the difficulties and interferences which 
the war has brought, has not only been maintained, but considerably 
increased. You will see, however, from our report that our net 
profit has been affected by the incidence of Excess Profits Tax at 


the rate of roo per cent., whereas last year it was only 60 per cent., 
and by similar tax legislation in the Dominions. 

Naturally, I regret that the expansion of our net profit figure, 
which has shown itself for many years past, could not continue this 
year, and that all our hard work has resulted in somewhat less being 
available for allocation and for distribution to our stockholders. Under 
the circumstances, the policy that we should pursue and recommend 
to you has been the subject of much serious thought and discussion 
amongst us, our only desire being to safeguard the interests of the 
company and do justice to our numerous stockholders. We have finally 
come to the following conclusions. 


ADEQUATE RESERVES 


We regard our general reserve of £4,700,000 as adequate for the 
normal requirements of the company, and we consider that under 
today’s conditions there is no necessity to augment it. At the same 


tume we are anxious to avoid, if we can, any possibility of having to 
draw upon the reserve to meet those contingencies which may arise 
from war-time conditions. We have, therefore, set aside the sum of 
{50,000 to inaugurate a fund for that purpose, and we have allocated 
in additional {50,000 for depreciation 

We recommend to you a dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 












7; per cent. Whilst this distribution entails a small decrease in the 
benus figure, it is in fact same as in the period which, under 
legislation, we have to regard as our “standard” year. 

Vast Post-War PROBLEMS 


Personally, i cannot but regret the imposition of an Excess Profits 
Tax at the rate of roo per cent. I am sure none of us have any 
desire to make additional profits out of the war. It is, too, gratifying 
to think that our efforts are making a considerable financial contribution 
to the Empire’s war effort. We do desire, however, some margin, 
which will allow us not only to deal, as business men, with 
that kind of expenditure which, not classed as 
in allowable expense for taxation purposes, but also and more particu- 
larly prepare adequately for the vast problems we shall have to 
face when the war is over. Research and development, modernisation 
of plant, and advertisement will to make good the 
leeway of the war years 
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Whilst I welcome the Chancellor’s promise to repay some portion 
of the tax, I regret its vaguen vhich does little to meet our desire 
to provide security not only ft ir §0,000 workers, but for the many 
thousands of stockholders, many of them people of slender means, 
who look to us to provide their livelihood 

The expansion of our manufacturing activities has made necessary 
th: provision of additional finance. We had always anticipated that 
this would be needed, and had made provision for it when arranging 
the original loan to which I referred last year. We were thus able 
o borrow an additional {£1 on terms which both we and 
our financial advisers i very satisfactory. It is difficult, under 
oday’s conditions, to foretell what the financial requirements of the 
future may be—it is possible that we shall require even further 
finance, but I would like you to know that we have already made 

rangements under which ample resources would be at our disposal 
should they be required 

Our absorption in the requirements of the home market has by 
no means diminished the attention we have always paid to export 
It would be idle to prete the difficulties and restrictions in the 
path of export business increased. In spite of these, how- 
ever. by the united efforts of all concerned, both here and overseas, 
we have managed to maintain our export trade at practically the 
same figure as the previous year 


MANAGERS 

Mr. M. J. Railing, 
years, who has continued to bear 
in the management of this great 
[o assist him we have appointed 
Gamage to the position of general 


New GENERAL 
my thanks 


APPOINTMENT OI 
I would particularly again give to 
my friend and colleague over many 
the greatest burden of responsibility 
company in these arduous umes 


Mr. A. H. Railing and Mr. L. C 
managers 

I am sure no one would wish me to conclude my remarks without 
extending to all our employees my thanks and yours for the splendid 
work they have done. You can well imagine problems and perils 
every member of our staff and workpeople has had to face. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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